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The free spirit of the American child is far more amenable 
to the leading strings of love than to the driving reins of com- 
pulsion. 


FRANCIS H. E. O'DONNELL, M. C. T. D., 
THE VOLTA REVIEW, March, 1913. 


It would be hard indeed to find any branch in the line of 
education that is receiving more earnest thought and attention 


at the present time than the teaching of lip-reading in all its 


departments, and no other profession is looking forward to a 


brighter future. 
MARTHA E. BRUHN, 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, March, 1913. 
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THE VOICES OF THE DEAF* 
Overcoming Monotony of Pitch by the “Double-Flame Trainer” 


BY E. W. SCRIPTURE, PH. D. (LEIPZIG), M. D. (MUNICH), OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE tone of the voice, or the laryn- 
geal tone, is always imperfect in the 
deaf, even after the best instruction. It 
is too weak or too loud, too husky or too 


Applying some of the principles of ex- 
perimental phonetics, I have devised a 
series of methods for correcting these de- 
fects. On the present occasion I will 


FIGURE I. 


breathy or too tight, too high or too low, 
etc. It is always monotonous and devoid 
of melody. 


*In a series of articles under this title, Dr. 
Scripture will describe a number of new meth- 
ods of training the voices of the deaf. 


Courtesy Yale University Press 


FLAME BOX AND REVOLVING MIRROR 


describe one method of overcoming the 
monotony of the voice. 

In the first place, it is necessary for 
the reader to become familiar with a 
method of showing the vibrations of the 
voice to the eye that will be used fre- 
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quently. Figure 1 shows what may be 
termed a “flame box”’; it is a form of the 


UPPER C 


MIDDLE C 


FIGURE 2. FLAME FIGURES 


“manometric capsule,” devised by Koenig 
of Paris. The box is divided into two 
parts by a diaphragm of rubber or mica. 
On one side illuminating gas enters and 
issues as a small flame; the other side is 
connected by a tube to a mouthpiece. 
When a person sings into the mouthpiece, 
the vibrations of his voice shake the 
diaphragm. This causes the gas at the 
jet to issue in waves. The flame thus 
repeats the vibrations of the voice. When 
the flame is observed in a revolving mir- 
ror, the vibrations can be seen separately. 
They are narrow for a high tone, broad 
for a low one. Figure 2 shows the flames 
for middle C twice as broad as those for 
upper C. 

The apparatus shown in Figure 3 may 


FIGURE 3. THE DOUBLE-FLAME TRAINER 
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appropriately be termed the “Double- 
flame Trainer.” It comprises two “flame 
boxes” placed close together. One of 
these is connected to an organ in such a 
way that the vibrations of the reeds are 
communieated to the flame. The person 
sings in the other one. When the mirror 
is turned, two bands of vibrations are 
seen. 

It is easy to make the deaf child under- 
stand that his flame vibrations must 
match the organ vibrations. When mid- 
dle C is played, his vibrations must be 
wide. He naturally tries all sorts of 
tones, but is soon able to make a tone 
with wide vibrations—that is, he sings 
middle C. With upper C he tries till he 
matches the finer vibrations. 

This method enables us, in the first 
place, to get the voices of the deaf within 
the right ranges of pitch. A little girl 
of 12 years, with a deep bass that would 
do credit to a pilot, readily learns to speak 
in a high tone. A boy of 16 with a shrill 
falsetto can be made to use a man’s voice. 
I have tried this method on a large num- 
ber of deaf pupils and have been able to 
get every one of them to sing and speak 
in tones appropriate to sex and age. 

This method makes it possible, also, 
to introduce some modulation into the 
speech of the deaf. If the pupil learns 
only two tones—middle C and upper C— 
his speech will be pleasanter than if he 
has absolute monotony. It is, however, 
not difficult to teach three or four or even 
five tones with this apparatus. In this 
way quite as much modulation can be 
taught as the ordinary American citizen 
is accustomed to use. For example, it is 
not difficult to get an intelligent child to 


say 
6 


j ‘| 
| | 
HOW DO DO, DbOC-TOR? 


It is possible to do even more. Re- 
searches in experimental phonetics have 
proven that the laryngeal tone is never— 
absolutely never—constant in pitch for a 


single instant. It is always rising and 
falling even in the shortest vowel that 
can be spoken. Can some of this inflec- 
tion be taught to the deaf? 

If the notes of an octave are played 
rapidly in succession, the eye sees the 
flame vibrations grow steadily narrower. 
The pupil gets, with astonishing ease, the 
idea of sliding his voice up over the 
octave instead of making a sudden jump. 
In fact, it is much easier to sing an octave 
interval “portamento” thus 


ji 
VA 


than to make a sudden jump from middle 
C to upper C. This “octave twist,” or 
“octave glide,” can be readily introduced 
into words. Finally, the pupil can be 
taught to speak sentences with octave 
glides ; for example: 


GOOD .. 


When a child can do this, he is taught 
to modulate his voice within a smaller 
range in the most varied ways. For ex- 
ample, he can learn to use a more natural 
inflection, such as the following: 


MORN .. ING 


a7 


MORN .... 


GOOD ING 


The result of all this training is a 
marvelous change from the disagreeable 
monotony of the deaf-voiced to an agree- 
able inflection. 

This method puts into practice the 
fundamental principles of “control of the 
voice by the eye as a means of teaching 
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control of the voice by the muscle sense.” 
The pupil sees the result he has to ob- 
tain. He feels around with the muscles 
of his larynx until he gets the right re- 
sult. This he does again and again till 
the sensations in his muscles guide him 
in just what he has to do. When he has 
once learned, he can use his voice just 
as well as a normal person. 

Curiously enough, there seems to be 
no limit to the control of the voice by 
this method. All singers are liable to 
sing off pitch; the singer himself is the 


last person to perceive the fact. With 
a somewhat different arrangement, it is 
possible to show inaccuracies of pitch 
finer than the ear can perceive. I have 
often trained a singer to correct his voice 
by the eye till he could strike the proper 
pitch in an instant and sustain it by 
means of the sensations of his larynx, 
where his ear failed to guide him. It is 
not too much to say that by the “eye- 
to-larynx” method the deaf-mute can 
achieve a modulation of the voice just 
as perfect as that of a hearing person. 


RELATIONSHIP CHART 


RS. BLANCHE SMITH PIERCE, 
of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Oral 
School for the Deaf, submits a plan of a 
chart used to teach family relationships 
to deaf children. “Mrs. Pierce’s Rela- 
tionship Chart,” as the teachers in the 


Grand Rapids School have named the de- 
vice, can be used as a substitute for fam- 
ily trees, etc., and is claimed to be more 
easily comprehended by the children than 
most of the other schemes of like pur- 


pose. 


Parents Children 
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THE ENGLISH MOVEMENT IN FAVOR OF THE EARLIER 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 3 


BY A. J. STORY 
Head Master Stoke-on-Trent School, Contributing Editor “‘ The Volta Review.” 


the most significant, as it 
is also the most promising, movement 
affecting the education of the deaf chil- 
dren of England is that in favor of com- 
mencing their educational training at an 
earlier age than seven years, at which 
the law compels their attendance at a cer- 
tified school. Although the compulsory 
age of entry into school is seven, the 
Board of Education, the State depart- 
ment which is concerned with the super- 
vision of Schools for the Deaf, encour- 
ages the admission of children before 
that age, and actually pays its grant of 
five guineas a year in respect of them 
from the age of five years. The latest 
Blue Book issued by the Board points 
out the intense importance of these ear- 
lier years if a successful result of speech- 
teaching is desired. It is not too much 
to hope that the compulsory school age 
may shortly be reduced from seven to 
five years, and, political exigencies prov- 
ing favorable, there may be an early 
opportunity for this enactment in the 
proposed parliamentary revision of edu- 
cational law recently foreshadowed by 


Lord Haldane. 


EARLY OPPOSITION TO THE MOVEMENT 


The modern history of this movement 
in favor of earlier education for the deaf 
is interesting and instructive, as illus- 
trating the tremendous driving force of 
truth in compelling recognition and in- 
suring progress even in the face of ap- 
parently insuperable difficulty. At a con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Teachers of the Deaf, held at Norwich 
in 1905, a resolution advocating the low- 
ering of the school age from seven to 
five years was adopted after some strong 
opposition had been offered to it. The 
adoption of this resolution was imme- 
diately followed by a protest, signed by 
130 principals and teachers, many of 
whom were well-known and highly es- 
teemed leaders of the education of the 


deaf in the British Isles. The protest, 
which was widely circulated, advanced 
nine reasons against the proposal for 
earlier education, and briefly these may 
be stated thus: As much, or more, could 
be eventually achieved by commencing 
instruction at the later age; the brain of 
the young deaf child was unfitted for 
direct and continued effort; medical au- 
thority condemned the undue strain on 
immature and undeveloped minds; ear- 
lier education would, in many cases, lead 
to an earlier removal of the child from 
home, and therefore weaken home ties 
and family affections; home life in these 
early years was of advantage to the 
child, and the home was the proper place 
for the formation of habits of decency 
and cleanliness; earlier attendance at 
school would increase the risks of epi- 
demic sickness and augment the cost of 
education, without offering any commen- 
surate advantage. 


ARGUMENTS IN ITS FAVOR 


This protest, which, though nominally 
directed against the compulsory educa- 
tion of young deaf children, virtually 
condemned all instruction of such chil- 
dren, called forth a rejoinder from the 
writer, in which the objections raised 
were dealt with seriatim and the position 
summed up as follows: 

1. That education is as much the need 
and the right of deaf children from five 
to seven as it is acknowledged by law 
and practice to be of normal children. 

2. That, of all classes, the deaf can 
least afford to lose the full advantage of 
these two most impressionable years, 
which are, by nature, the most appro- 
priate, physically and psychologically, 
for the commencement of suitable in- 
struction. 

3. That much more is done, and more 
easily done, when education begins as 
nearly as possible with the dawn of 
physical and intellectual powers. 


| 
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BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, DAY SCHOOL: DEAF BOYS FROM 3% TO 6 YEARS OF AGE 


4. That, for the good of the child, in- 
stead of magnifving all the requirements 
incidental to instruction into mountains 
of difficulty, his best and truest interests 
are served when faith in education and 
faith in the child combine to remove 
these seeming barriers to his educational 
development, which is his only hope. 

For a time the feeling of teachers on 
the question ran high; but no further 
public controversy ensued. Matters, 
however, as they generally do in such 
upheavals, quickly assumed a quieter as- 
pect, and the principle of earlier educa- 
tion for the deaf, by its own inherent 
truth and logic, as well as its necessity, 
has since come quickly to the front, and 
today commands very general accept- 
ance. It is a striking fact that several 
teachers, who less than eight years since 
felt very strongly against the matter and 
signed the protest, should today be not 
only actually teaching young children 
below seven years of age, but be also 
among those who actively advocate its 
great importance. 

It is almost impossible to see how this 
could have been otherwise. Earlier edu- 


cation is a natural and essential corol- 
lary to the oral method of instruction, 
which proclaims the potential intellectual 
equality of the deaf with the hearing 
and, going further, insists upon an equal 
educational opportunity, so far as it can 
be secured, for them. Indeed, as Pro- 
fessor Ferreri has pointed out, the suc- 
cess of the oral method stands in direct 
relation to the age at which its principles 
are applied to the child—and the earlier 
the better. 

In every advance private effort must 
precede the law, and although earlier 
education is not yet compulsory, it is cer- 
tain that in this movement a flame has 
been kindled that will never be put out. 
Indeed, there are many teachers who, 
having had experience in the practical 
teaching of the little deaf children, 
would like to go further and take them 
in hand at three; and there is no doubt 
that with suitable training from this age 
the ultimate type of mind and power of 
expression, as well as the general out- 
look: upon life, would be much nearer 
those of the normal than they are at 
present. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND, DAY SCHOOL: DEAF GIRLS FROM 3% TO 6 YEARS OF AGE 


FORMER OPPONENTS CONVERTED 


It isa striking indication of the 
changes wrought by time that the Man- 
chester Institution, which, as the result 
of an experiment in the education of 
young children conducted many years 
ago, condemned and held back the move- 
ment in England, should now be in the 
van of schools adopting the idea. There 
is no doubt that the conditions under 
which these young children were re- 
ceived and dealt with years ago fore- 
doomed the venture to failure, and that 
the children would have been better in 
their homes was admitted by the discon- 
tinuance of the attempt. 

The conditions now existing at the 
“Henry Worrall’ School for Infant 
Deaf Children, recently established in 
connection with the Manchester Institu- 
tion, are ideal for their purpose. The 
whole place, standing in an acre of land, 
has been built and arranged especially 
for deaf infants, who are admitted at the 
age of five. The dietary, school hours, 
and schemes of instruction are all suita- 
bly planned, and are quite different from 
those of the other schools. The new 
school is managed entirely by women, 
and life therein is made as much like that 
in a good home as possible. The basis 
of all-the training is speech and speech- 


reading, and while the hours of regular 
instruction are short, real teaching goes 
on all the day. The committee of the 
school justly anticipate that under these 
excellent conditions the children will 
make a far more favorable start, both 
physically .and educationally, than has 
hitherto been possible. 

New buildings for the special purpose 
of educating young children_are about 
to be erected in association with the 
Doncaster Institution. There is no 
doubt that as time passes these provis- 
ions will be imitated by other schools, 
several of which, while yet unable to pro- 
ceed with the erection of premises neces- 
sary for the purpose, have so far 
adapted those existing as to be able to 
accommodate the young children who 
are presented for admission. 


DAY SCHOOLS IN THE LEAD 


Generally speaking, the adoption of 
the’ principle of earlier education is 
easier in the day schools than in resi- 
dential institutions, because the provision 
required is only educational and does 
not call for boarding arrangements. 


‘Hence it is not surprising to find that 


young children are admitted into prac- 
tically all the day schools, such as those 
of the London County Council and of 
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the Birmingham, Oldham, Waltham- 
stow, and other authorities. No one 
who has had the pleasure and the advan- 
tage of seeing these infant classes at 
work at Fitzroy Square, London, or at 
Birmingham, can fail to be impressed, 
not only with the happiness and normal- 
ity of the children, but also with the ulti- 
mate advantage that must accrue to them 
as future men and women. 

We have often observed that the fail- 
ures of the years between birth and entry 
into school account for perhaps more of 
the difficulties of the educational period 
than even deafness itself. The new 
movement will prevent the manufacture 
of these added handicaps to deaf chil- 
dren and also the wastage of natural 


power. 
A TYPICAL SCHOOL DAY 


The head teacher of a day school for 
young children has mapped out the day 
for her little ones somewhat on the fol- 
lowing lines: The morning opens with 
a short exercise in observation—match- 
ing colors, sorting coins, grouping pic- 
tures of animals, etc. Speech-reading 
of pupils’ names, of animals, actions, 
and other simple words follows, and 
is succeeded by a game in which nat- 
ural laughter and joyous shouting are 
encouraged. Then a quieter occupation 
is taken—blackboard drawing, bead 
threading, or some simple thing of the 
sort. Outdoor play comes next, and on 
the return to the school-room a lesson in 
speech is given. This is conducted on 
synthetic lines generally, the teacher 
noting sounds correctly formed and as- 
sisting, in a natural way, those that are 
imperfectly produced. No unintelligent 
procedures, such as the manipulation of 
the tongue, are adopted. Independent 
games with toys may follow, speech 
being used as possible. Story telling is 
also a strong feature in the training of 
these small children. 

The afternoon’s work is generally of 
an easier type than that of the morning. 
It includes exercises with picture books, 
in which the use of speech is encouraged. 
An observation walk into the park or to 
some suitable place may be included, anc 


on the return the tired ones may rest 
either in a hammock or in a lounge 
chair. 


STORY TELLING A FEATURE 


As the children develop, more oral 
work is introduced; but generally very 
little time is devoted to writing, although 
the recognition of its forms on the black- 
board is cultivated. Nursery rhymes 
and little stories are told, and very often 
it is found that the language of them is 
not only appreciated, but also actually 
used. For. instance, a deaf-born child 
of six, wanting her teacher’s attention 
quickly, said “as fast as you can,” she 
having learned this form in. “Pat-a- 
kake.”’ Generally the work of the school 
is carried on as nearly as possible like 
that of a good infant school for hearing 
children. 

Story telling is a leading feature of 
the “baby work” of the Fitzroy Square 
School, London. The “Three Bears” 
has lately been taught, and it is found 
that the children, without any coaxing 
or forcing, acquire the meanings of 
words, while one of them, a small child, 
attempts to use some forty words and 
phrases gained in this way. It need not 
be said that all such intelligent mental 
exercise and efforts to express must be 
extremely beneficial to the children’s de- 
velopment. 


VALUABLE RESULTS WILL FOLLOW 


Such, then, is the present state of the 
movement designed to give to the deaf 
their birthright of an educational oppor- 
tunity as equal as circumstances allow 
to that which comes naturally to the 
hearing child. It is obvious that in its 
wake this undoubted advance in the 
work of educating those who do not 
hear, founded as it is upon the soundest 
principles, must bring with it for solu- 
tion questions of a most vital nature, 
particularly with regard to the develop- 
ment of speech and language. It is 
therefore not at all surprising that on 
this side of the Atlantic many minds are 
concentrated upon these essential mat- 
ters. 

It is a strange fact, but also one that 
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testifies to the general misconception of 
their state and needs by the public, that 
the act of Parliament regulating the at- 
tendance of blind and deaf children at 
school fixed the compulsory age for the 
blind at five and that for the deaf at 
seven. The modern movement referred 
to in this article has already demon- 
strated the folly of this enactment, and 
its advocates will not rest until the error 
is rectified. Meanwhile, the adoption of 
earlier education for deaf children will 
become more general, and in doing so it 
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will not only improve the infants af- 
fected, but its lessons will be of advan- 
tage to the deaf at any age. The move- 
ment, conceived in scientific truth, is 
destined to illumine all the educational 
highways and byways that must be trav- 
ersed by the deaf child from infancy to 
adolescence, and its ‘final justification 
will be apparent in the improved intelli- 
gence, the increased degree of “normal- 
ity,” and in a more intimate relationship 
with the great hearing and speaking 
world in the adult. 


THE PRACTICAL CORRECTION OF IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH 
BY MRS. FRANK A. REED, PRINCIPAL REED SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICH. 


WING to the frequent confusion of 

the terms “speech impediments” and 
“speech defects,” it is necessary to clas- 
sify them and point out the distinguishing 
characteristics of each, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding of terms 
used. 

In speech impediments the voice is im- 
peded or stopped by a spasmodic contrac- 
tion of the throat or mouth organs by 
reason of emotional disturbances. Speech 
defects are due to malformation of the 
organs of speech or to lack of control of 
the mouth organs. Speech impediments 
are intermittent in their occurrence and 
vary in severity according to conditions 
and to the degree of the emotional dis- 
turbance. (Some, under certain condi- 
tions, do not show the slightest trace of 
the impediment, while under less favor- 
able conditions their speech is almost un- 
intelligible; or, they may say a certain 
word any number of times perfectly, and 
the next time only be able to say it after 
excessive effort and severe contortions, 
if at all.) 

Speech defects never vary in their oc- 
currence. The same fault is apparent at 
all times and in equal severity. Emo- 
tional disturbances seldom, if ever, affect 
speech defects in any way. The voice is 
not impeded or stopped, but only erro- 
neously used. The element of fear does 
not enter into speech defects, while it is 
a potent factor in speech impediments. 


“DEFECTS” AND “IMPEDIMENTS” 
DISTINGUISHED 


Some of the most commonly occurring 
defects of speech are: Imperfect articu- 
lation, substitution of the elements of 
speech, lisping, “baby talk,” etc. 

Speech impediments are: Stuttering, 
spasmodic hesitation, and stammering. 
(Some acknowledged German authorities 
use the term “stammering” to denote sub- 
stitutions, which would put it in the cate- 
gory of speech defects. I have no wish 
to antagonize them, but for the purpose 
of this article the term will be employed 
in its generally accepted usage, to denote 
that form of speech impediment which is 
manifested by a heavy straining on the 
articulations or a spasmodic stoppage of 
the voice. In this sense it cannot be 
rightly called a defect of speech.) 

Speech defects generally date from the 
time the child begins to talk. Speech im- 
pediments usually do not begin until some 
years later—generally between the ages 
of four and eight—but may begin at any 
age up to and even after maturity. It is 
seldom that speech defects or speech im- 
pediments are organic or constitutional, 
and therefore they can be fully corrected 
by patient and persevering application of 
natural laws. 

Speech defects may be corrected, where 
no malformation exists, by drilling in 
the mechanical processes of articulation. 
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Speech impediments involve psychologi- 
cal laws, and their correction is much 
more complicated, but none the less cer- 
tain if scientific means are intelligently 
and skilfully employed. 


CAUSES OFTEN IN DOUBT 


There has always been a diversity of 
opinion as to the original cause of speech 
impediments, and, as a consequence, it 
has opened a vast field for imposters and 
quacks, for the reason that no class of 
people are more credulous or gullible than 
those having an affliction concerning 
which there is a well defined difference 
of opinion. And I can say without fear 
of successful contradiction that no class 
have ever been more shamelessly and re- 
lentlessly victimized by incompetent, self- 
styled experts than stammerers. The 
stammerer is well aware that he cannot 
speak fluently at certain times or under 
certain conditions, but has no idea why 
he is unable to do so. Naturally he wants 
to know why, and therefore falls an easy 
victim to the wiles of the sharper, who 
glibly explains the “simple reason,’”’ and 
who, for a substantial consideration— 
paid in advance—agrees to quickly re- 
lieve him of his speech trouble by means 
of a “wonderful discovery” of his own. 
These so-called “discoveries” usually em- 
body but a single idea, which is unscien- 
tific, erroneous, and worse than useless 
to the stammerer. Generally they consist 
of some trick of speech, the application 
of which temporarily diverts the mind 
from stammering, but which involves a 
manner of speech as far removed from 
natural speech as stammering and even 
more noticeable and humiliating to the 
victim. The responsibility for this con- 
dition is due to the fact that few scientific 
men have given the subject the considera- 
tion it merits. 

There should be a discrimination be- 
tween the remote or original cause of the 
affliction and the immediate cause. When 
considering means of correction, the orig- 
inal cause is of little, if any, consequence, 
for stammering may and does continue 
long after the first cause has become in- 
operative. We must consider the condi- 


tion that exists. Each case has its dis- 
tinctive symptoms and manifestations, 
which must be thoroughly analyzed be- 
fore intelligent instruction for its correc- 
tion can be given. 

It may be interesting to know the orig- 
inal cause of any particular case—which 
may be any one of many—but that knowl- 
edge could not in any possible way assist 
in correcting the habit, any more than 
knowing from which stagnant pool the 
typhoid germs came would aid the phy- 
sician in treating a case of typhoid fever. 


STAGES OF SPEECH IMPEDIMENTS 


There are several stages through which 
an impediment may pass before it reaches 
its climax. First, there is the successive 
rapid repetitions in which the organs no 
sooner take the position necessary for 
the production of the initial sound of a 
word than they leave it and then instantly 
return, the result being that the sound 
is repeated several times before the or- 
gans can move to the position demanded 
for the following sound. This is gener- 
ally called stuttering. 

Spasmodic hesitation may be said to 
be the second stage, and is characterized 
by the refusal of the organs to be easily 
removed from the position essential to 
the production of certain sounds. The 
result is that the repetition of sounds is 
succeeded by labored effort, and short, 
fragmentary emissions of sounds are no- 
ticeable. The jaw is rigid; the tongue 
clings to the roof of the mouth; the lips 
are held tightly together, and a silent, yet 
powerful straining to force an opening 
marks the beginning of the progress to- 
ward that form of impediment which 
reaches its climax in severe contortions. 
If the impulse for tension gains the day, 
the case will pass rapidly to that condi- 
tion of excessive misdirected effort which 
gives rise to the more severe muscular 
manifestations of the trouble. Then there 
may be distortions of any part of the 
body. The head may be thrown back 
and the mouth stretched widely open ; the 
lips may be protruded or the tongue 
thrust out its full length; the head roll, 
or jerk from side to side, or from front 
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to back; or the expenditure of nervous 
and muscular force in the wrong direc- 
tion may go so far as to bring about the 
slapping of the sides and chest ; a kicking, 
or stamping, or the rigid grasping of any 
available object. This may, indeed, be 
fitly termed spasmodic hesitation. 

When the case has advanced to this 
degree, there seems to be no relation 
whatever between the action really re- 
quired for the desired sound and the ac- 
tion actually taken to produce it. Here, 
surely, is misdirected energy expending 
itself in a most violent and utterly useless 
manner, just because the sufferer does 
not understand precisely what is required 
for the proper utterance. The mere 
thought of a “hard word,” under certain 
conditions, throws the organs into a spasm 
that for the time being is entirely beyond 
the control of the will. The would-be 
speaker loses his control entirely for the 
simple but all-sufficient reason that he 
does not know what to do. 

The final stage is silent stammering, 
and is characterized, as its name indi- 
cates, by a more or less prolonged in- 
ability to utter a single sound; but its 
main distinguishing feature is the absence 
of the least appearance of effort to speak. 
Ask a typical “silent stammerer” to read, 
and he will look calmly and steadfastly 
at the book, or paper, but you will not 
see the slightest indication on his part 
that he is trying to comply with your 
request. If, after some minutes, you in- 
quire if he is trying to read, he will indi- 
cate to you that he is doing his very best 
to do so. All cases do not pass through 
the stages in the order named, nor do 
they necessarily pass through all those 
stages, unless corrected. 


CORRECTION ALWAYS POSSIBLE 


Speech impediments may be corrected 
at any stage. As a matter of fact, some 
of the most severe types—in manifesta- 
tion—are the first to yield to scientific 
training, while, on the other hand, some 
seemingly very mild types develop such 
tenacity as to call for long-continued, 
earnest effort to eradicate. Experience 
teaches that the most discouraging cases, 


those requiring the longest time and the 
most persistent work by the teacher, are 
those in which the nervous fear of speech, 
acting upon an extremely nervous tem- 
perament, causes such a prostration of 
the volitional energies—the strength of 
will—that normal effort cannot be put 
forth. This prostration is usually due to 
the bitterly keen humiliation which fail- 
ure would cause to such a sensitive or- 
ganism. Almost equally difficult are those 
who expect too much of the teacher and 
exert no effort for themselves; those 
who listen to the instruction, but make 
no attempt to apply it, who say in effect, 
if not in words, “I’m here, now cure me.” 
Until brought to a realization that as 
much depends upon the intelligent appli- 
cation of the instruction as upon the in- 
struction itself, very little can be done 
for this class. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the correction of speech impedi- 
ments is not so much a matter of time 
as of intelligent and persistent application 
of rational and scientific instruction. 

The great fault with nearly all persons 
who are working for the correction of 
speech impediments is that the plan for 
correcting speech defects is followed too 
closely. The attention is directed rela- 
tively too much to the articulating or 
moulding processes of speech, and not 
sufficiently to correct breathing, relaxa- 
tion, and the easy production of the voice 
in the larynx, or to the psychological and 
emotional phases of the difficulty. Doubt- 
less this is partly due to the fact that 
there is more visible manifestation of the 
trouble on the articulations than at any 
other point, and they do not take into 
consideration the fact that the manifesta- 
tions on the articulations is but the result 
of mismanagement elsewhere. 


BREATH CONTROL NECESSARY 


In correcting speech impediments, the 
first aim should be to establish breath 
control, for upon this control depends the 
steady supply of air which is necessary 
for the natural production of voice. To 
accomplish this, a thorough drill should 
be given in scientific breathing exercises. 
Second, vocal exercises must be given by 
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which is established a relaxed and pas- 
sively responsive condition of the vocal 
organs. To produce voice naturally, the 
breathing must be deliberate and un- 
labored; the action of the diaphragm 
smooth and regular; the muscles of the 
throat, pharynx, and articulating organs 
relaxed and passive, giving a free, open 
passageway for the stream of voice. Ten- 
sion in the speech muscles constricts the 
passageway of the voice, raises the pitch, 
gives harshness to the tone, cuts the voice 
into shreds and fragments, and, if ex- 
cessive, wholly stops it. 

The pupil must cultivate the sensation 
of the passive, open throat and voice 
passage. This sensation can be learned 
by taking the position for a yawn and 
breathing out the voice on the sound of 
ah. He must study the sensation pro- 
duced by the voice when made in this 
manner and get the mental picture of the 
easy production of voice firmly estab- 
lished in the mind. He must learn to 
distinguish the difference between an 
easy, natural voice, and a strained, harsh, 
or metallic voice, instantly. This strain, 
as felt at the throat, causes the vocal 
cords to stop vibrating, and speech is not 
possible without the vibration of the vocal 
cords. When voice stops from this strain, 
speech stops, and some form of speech 
impediment results. The muscles of the 
throat must be kept so relaxed and pas- 
sive that the voice vibrations can be dis- 
tinctly felt in the pharynx. 


KNOWLEDGE OF SOUND PRODUCTION 


Next, the elementary sounds used in 
the moulding process of speech should be 
considered. When a knowledge of the de- 
tail of their proper production is gained, 
a comparatively small amount of exercise 
will be sufficient to enable the pupil to 
become expert in the blending of one 
sound with the next, if proper breath 
control and easy vocalization have first 
been established. In most cases of stam- 
mering the effort of articulation is thrown 
upward and made conjunctive, instead of 
downward, or disjunctive. The upward 
action is. necessary only in taking the po- 
sition for the articulation ; the downward 


action completes the articulation and 
opens the passageway for the voice. Put- 
ting pressure in the upward action of the 
articulating organs involves heavy action, 
which not only blocks the passageway of 
the voice, but prevents the completion of 
the articulation and the blending with the 
following vowel. The pupil must be im- 
pressed with the fact that the sole func- 
tion of the articulating organs is to mod- 
ify, or shape, the stream of voice as it 
flows through the mouth, and under no 
circumstances must they be allowed to 
interrupt the sound produced in the 
throat. 

Whether force be thrown into the act 
of breath-expelling or into the articula- 
tions, the inevitable result is a straining 
of the vocal organs, or a more or less 
serious interference by the articulating 
organs with the free issue of voice as it 
passes through the mouth. When trouble 
in speech occurs, stammerers, not know- 
ing just what to do, are inclined to yield 
to the embarrassment of the situation 
and pay no attention to the right actions, 
but hold the breath, or add excessive 
effort and proceed to force out the words 
in any way, so long as they are produced. 
Blindly resorting to force when trouble 
in speech occurs is one of the worst mis- 
takes any one can make. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHASES 


Lastly, the psychological phases of nor- 
mal and abnormal speech and the emo- 
tional conditions affecting speech bene- 
ficially or adversely should be taken up, 
analyzing each wrong action, or condi- 
tion, and tracing it back to the underlying 
cause, with instructions for their correc- 
tion. Nearly all stammerers lack self- 
reliance and self-control where speech is 
concerned. They are also self-conscious 
and acutely sensitive. Their whole atti- 
tude toward speech is wrong. These con- 
ditions must be changed by a thorough 
and systematic course of training, and 
when this is accomplished a feeling of 
confidence and quiet self-possession is 
sure to give life, heart, and courage to 
the pupil in place of the previous feeling 
of instability, want of self-reliance, and 
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physical and moral timidity. The pos- 
session of this knowledge will not fail in 
time of need. 

To insure uniform success in the cor- 
rection of speech impediments, the in- 
struction must be progressive. It must 
begin with the fundamental principles of 
natural speech production and lead grad- 
ually up, step by step, through every 
phase of the subject, making sure of each 
step before the next is taken. The prin- 
ciples must be fully explained and clearly 
demonstrated. There must be personal 
work with each pupil to assure a thor- 
ough understanding and correct applica- 
tion of the instruction. Each pupil must 
be given daily opportunity for practise in 
talking in the presence of the teacher; at 
first under the most favorable conditions, 
and later, as he progresses in control, the 
conditions should be made more difficult 
and varied, so that he may test his con- 
trol in every way possible. 


EARLY TRAINING IMPORTANT 


The earliest possible training is un- 
questionably the best, because the habit 
has not yet become chronic, and the lan- 
guage facilities of young children are 
stronger and they are more readily re- 
sponsive to training than they ever will 
be again. Very few children stammer 
severely at the time of entering school, 
and this is unquestionably the time when 
the training for speech correction should 
begin. There should be departments in 
the public schools of every city in charge 
of teachers who are eminently qualified 
by natural endowment and special train- 
ing in the science of natural speech pro- 
duction to analyze and correct speech im- 
pediments. These teachers should be so 
thoroughly imbued with the knowledge 
and understanding of every detail of nat- 
ural speech that it becomes a vital part 
of their existence. They should be able 
to demonstrate every detail of the in- 
struction and also to judge instantly and 
accurately any variation from its cor- 
rect application. Children with impeded 
speech should be placed under the care 
of these special teachers immediately on 
entering school, or upon the first indica- 
tion of the trouble. By this means all 
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could be fully relieved of their impedi- 
ment during the earlier part of their 
school life without in any way interfer- 
ing with their progress in their regular 
school work. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, under existing conditions in nearly 
all schools, the child’s impediment almost 
invariably increases in severity very rap- 
idly during the first few years in school. 
Self-consciousness and fear of ridicule 
are first developed, and these are quickly 
followed by fear of speech, and the im- 
pediment soon becomes a fixed habit. 
The anxiety and strain, coupled with the 
teacher’s inability to help him out, is 
largely responsible for this unfortunate 
condition. 

A stammering child is very much mis- 
understood. When on the playground, 
with his mind occupied with the excite- 
ment of the game, his impediment may 
be scarcely noticeable; but when called 
upon to recite in school he becomes self- 
conscious and embarrassed and is often 
unable to utter an intelligible word. His 
teacher cannot understand why he is un- 
able to talk as well in one place as in 
another. She does not understand the 
principles underlying the physiological 
and psychological processes of natural 
speech production, and has little, if any, 
conception of the mental and emotional 
conditions which are causing the trouble, 
and is therefore utterly unable to cope 
with the situation in an intelligent man- 
ner. She either becomes impatient and 
sharply criticises him, thus increasing his 
embarrassment, or more deeply wounds 
him by expressions of pity. What the 
child needs is to be put at ease and taught 
how to talk and recite in a perfectly nat- 
ural manner, and thus be relieved of 
the feeling that his speech is attracting 
unfavorable attention. He must be shown 
how to control his emotions and to main- 
tain poise. In this the average teacher is 
even more helpless than the unhappy 
child. 


NEVER SCOLD A STAMMERING CHILD 


A child should not, under any circum- 
stance, be scolded for stammering; nor 
should anything be done that will pro- 
duce in the child a nervous dread of 
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speech. The trouble is best overcome by 
telling and showing the child what to 
do, instead of telling him what not to 
do, and by demonstrating how easy it is 
to talk when the breathing is controlled. 
The usual procedure of telling a child 
not to stammer will, in nine cases out of 
ten, make the child self-conscious and 
bring about in his mind a fear of trouble, 
which tends strongly to aggravate the 
evil instead of correcting it. The child 
whose stammering varies with its nerv- 
ous condition should be gently told to 
speak slowly and quietly and should al- 
ways be spoken to in like manner. The 
demeanor of the person listening to the 
child should be such as to soothe and 
calm, rather than to irritate and ruffle, 
the disposition. Another thing to be care- 
fully considered in the case of the stam- 
mering child is the very foolish, yet by 
no means uncommon, habit of tickling. 
It is a scientific fact that tickling pro- 
duces spasmodic nervous disturbances 
which are conducive to stammering. 

The child who easily and unconsciously 
repeats a word or syllable several times 
before it is able to proceed to the next 
should be caused to’ practise exercises 
which will establish ease and accuracy of 
articulation. It should be quietly stopped 
in conversation and told to finish the 
word it has begun. Correction of the 
impediment early in life will save years 
of humiliation and will avoid almost cer- 
tain serious warping of character, and 
very probably be the means of preventing 
the formation of similar trouble in not a 
few other children who would have been 
susceptible to its influence. 


FEAR THE CHIEF IMMEDIATE CAUSE 


Generally the most potent immediate 
cause of stammering is the fear that it 
will recur. Banish the fear entirely from 
the mind and the complete and perma- 
nent correction becomes not only an easy, 
but a speedy matter, if natural principles 
are systematically employed. 

The faculties of the mind which, when 
excited, have a tendency to produce fear 
are caution, conscientiousness, and the 
desire for approbation. One who is over- 


cautious magnifies the slightest trouble; 
thinks constantly of his misfortunes ; ap- 
prehends the worst, and, in consequence, 
naturally does not push forward to places 
wherein he would otherwise have an op- 
portunity to exercise the faculties he pos- 
sesses. It will thus readily be seen that 
the constant exercise ‘and activity of this 
faculty would have a direct bearing upon 
the faculty of speech. Positive, decided 
action is seldom taken by the overcau- 
tious. A sensation is aroused and is car- 
ried from the nerve centers to the organs 
cooperating with those directly concerned 
in the production of speech. Caution 
suggests undecided action. The current 
of sensation is not continuous and de- 
termined. There is a halting, repetition, 
and hesitation, with the result that per- 
sons thus afflicted commence to notice a 
peculiarity in their utterance. This prim- 
itive ground finally gives way to more 
advanced fear, which, when once estab- 
lished, causes, under certain conditions, 
every word and syllable to be uttered 
with uncertainty, partial hesitation, or 
difficulty in vocalization. It is a fact so 
important that it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon, or too constantly borne 
in mind when considering this subject, 
whether from the standpoint of instruc- 
tor or pupil, that fear is the constant 
force which is working to produce stam- 
mering, and when fear is overcome there 
remains only the simple habit to break. 
Sut it must not be forgotten that these 
two forces—habit and fear—react and 
foster each other, for it is the mental 
influence of the habit which originally 
caused the fear, and it is the mental and 
physical effect of the fear which makes 
the breaking of the habit difficult. 

The first effect of fear is to cause the 
holding of the breath. This causes ten- 
sion and a spasmodic contraction of the 
muscles to a greater or less degree in 
ratio with the intensity of the fear. Fear 
of speech will concentrate this tension in 
the muscles of the organs used in speech. 
The cause of the stammerer’s fear of 
speech is the lack of knowledge of the 
principles which will enable him to suc- 
cessfully cope with the expected trouble. 
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To remove this fear it is necessary to 
positively convince him that he can pro- 
duce speech with ease and freedom, and 
in a perfectly natural manner, whatever 
the condition or situation may be. By 
beginning with the fundamentals and 
teaching him the proper application of 
the principles governing normal speech, 
this can unquestionably be done, and he 
will march confidently to the goal of per- 
fect speech mastery. He must inhibit 
fear of seemingly hard words, or sounds, 
by the substitution of thoughts of right 
breathing, relaxation, the easy production 
of voice, and of a full, round, unbroken 
stream of voice in speech; in short, he 
must make his work distinctly affirmative. 
He must be taught to use forethought, 
not fear thought. This involves the ac- 
quirement of self-control, for the lack of 
self-control in the presence of impending 
speech difficulty is the stammerer’s great- 
est weakness. Given the requisite knowl- 
edge, the degree of his self-control will 
be the measure of his speech control. 


NERVOUSNESS A RESULT 


Nervousness is often, though not al- 
ways, associated with speech impedi- 
ments. While it undoubtedly aggravates, 
it is primarily the result of the impedi- 
ment ; for the nervousness associated with 
speech invariably disappears as the im- 
pediment is corrected, and no amount of 
direct treatment of the nervous system 
will have much effect upon the speech. 
This nervous condition, which is asso- 
ciated with speech, can never be fully re- 
moved until the impediment is corrected. 

There is an infinite variety of tricks 
and devices used by stammerers to con- 
ceal their affliction. Many who stammer 
badly in conversation can give orders, 
such as military commands, or can de- 
liver addresses in public with such appar- 
ent ease and fluency that a hearer unac- 
quainted with the facts would never sus- 
pect that they have an impediment. And 
the reverse is true in many cases, for 
there are many who have comparatively 
little difficulty in ordinary conversation, 
but find it almost impossible to speak in 

public. A man has been known to de- 


liver a public oration without the least 
apparent trouble who cannot dictate a 
dozen words to his secretary, or converse 
with his wife, without stammering se- 
verely. Some have their greatest trouble 
when the sentiment of pity is aroused in 
them. Some will be rendered absolutely 
incapable of smooth speech by anger, 
while others find that anger is the only 
condition that gives them fluent speech. 
As a general rule, however, violence of 
emotion tends to increase the manifesta- 
tion of speech impediments. In eradi- 
cating these impediments, there should 
be a thorough training in self-control and 
a systematic governing of the emotions. 

One of the most important things to 
realize is the simple, yet generally ignored 
fact that speech is the result of the emis- 
sion from the lungs of a current of air, 
which in its outward passage produces 
certain sounds by the shapes and posi- 
tions of the channels and organs through 
or by which it passes on its way to the 
outer atmosphere. Unless the codrdina- 


tion of the organs is exactly correct, not 
only in movement, but also in time, the 


result is abnormal speech to a greater or 
less degree, and may appear in the form 
of stammering, stuttering, lisping, or any 
other abnormality which is not due to the 
absence or malformation of one or more 
of the organs of speech. 

Unless one has been trained in the 
mechanical and psychological processes 
of natural speech production, the prob- 
ability is that he is not consciously fa- 
miliar with even the merest rudiments of 
speech production, for speech is acquired 
in infancy by a process of instinctive and 
unconscious imitation. 


SELF-CONTROL THE DECIDING FACTOR 


It is said that “knowledge is power,” 
but in the correction of speech impedi- 
ments the power is in the intelligent use 
of knowledge; for it is only by the ac- 
quisition of a thorough knowledge of 
breath control and of the detailed move- 
ments and positions essential to normal 
speech, together with the psychological 
and emotional phases affecting speech 
and the intelligent application of that 
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knowledge, that one prone to abnormal 
speech can gain the power and ability to 
master the situation. 

The whole philosophy of the scientific 
overcoming of the stammering habit may 
be summed up in the simple statement 
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that it consists of the acquirement of 
sufficient self-control and skill to assure 
the complete control of the breath at the 
diaphragm and its absolutely free, un- 
hampered outflow from that point. 
(Copyright 1913. All rights reserved.) 


THE TENTH CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


To the Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf: 


Dear Sirs: On behalf of the State and 
of the school, we cordially invite the 
Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf 
to hold its next regular meeting—the 1oth 
Conference—at the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis, June 23-June 
30, 1913. 

(Signed) 
SAMUEL M. RALsTon, 
Governor, 
CHARLES A. GREATHOUSE, 
Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 
ELe STANSBURY, 
WILLIAM P. HERRON, 
WILLIAM GEAKE, 
Joun F. Remy, 
Board of Trustees. 
RicHarp O. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent. 


To the Members of the Conference: 


The Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference, after full thought and advice in 
the matter, considers it proper and wise 
that a meeting of the Conference should 
be held this year, and therefore issues 
this call for the 10th Conference of Su- 
perintendents and Principals of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf to meet in In- 
dianapolis at the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, the meeting to begin on 
Monday, June 23, and to close on Mon- 
day, June 30, 1913. 

Under the resolutions passed at pre- 
vious meetings of the Conference, Super- 
intendents and Principals of American 


Schools for the Deaf constitute the active 
membership, while ex-superintendents 
and principals, the principals of schools 
for the deaf having but one class and one 
teacher, said teacher being the principal, 
the wives and families in all cases, and 
such other persons as may be especially 
invited, are eligible only for honorary 
membership, giving them voice, but no 
vote. It seems proper that State officers 
and trustees of schools should be invited 
and urged to attend the various sessions. 

All questions pertaining to the intel- 


_lectual, moral, religious, and. industrial 


training of the deaf will be proper sub- 
jects generally for papers and discussion 
at the Conference, and especially may be 
mentioned subjects along practical lines 
relating to management, matters of legis- 
lation, salaries and wages, courses of 
study, literary-and industrial ; higher edu- 
cation in our State schools, our relation 
to the college, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of day schools and their super- 
vision and relation to the State school, 
post-graduate courses, aid and super- 
vision for the deaf subsequent to school 
life, and many other subjects constantly 
brought to a superintendent’s attention 
and not usually touched upon at our other 
meetings except in an incidental and su- 
perficial manner. A synoptical program, 
giving hours of daily sessions, papers to 
be read, subjects for discussion, rates to 
be charged, entertainment, etc., etc., will 
be issued in due time. Members of the 
Conference, active or honorary, and vis- 
itors from abroad, who are cordially in- 
vited, who may wish to read papers or 
take part in discussion upon any particu- 
lar phase of our work, or who desire to 
send papers for reading by others and 
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for publication, or who may wish to sug- 
gest any question for consideration in the 
Conference, either by. themselves or by 
others, or by means of a question box 
through assignment by the committee, 
are urgently requested to communicate 
with the chairman not later than April 15, 
so that a tentative program may be 
promptly issued giving all needed infor- 
mation. Written papers should not re- 
quire more than 15 minutes to read, and 


individual discussion should be limited to 
10 minutes. 


RIcHARD O. JoHNson, Indiana, 
Chairman, 


Francis D. Clarke, Michigan, 
JosepH H. Jonnson, Alabama, 
A. L. E. Crouter, Pennsylvania, 
Joun W. Jones, Ohio, 

The Executive Committee. 


The Annals. 


DEAF CHILDREN DANCE MINUET TO MUSIC 


N ILLUSTRATION of the well- 
known fact that even the totally 
deaf may have an understanding and ap- 
preciation of musical time and rhythm 
comes to hand in the account of a public 
exhibition given recently by the pupils of 
the Antigo, Wisconsin, Day School for 
the Deaf, in which seven children from 
this school, assisted by one hearing child, 
who took the place of the eighth deaf 
performer, who was taken ill at the last 


moment, danced a complete minuet in 
costume to music from a piano placed 
upon the stage. 

Witnesses of the exhibition speak 
most highly of the grace and dignity, as 
well as the perfect accord with the music, 
with which these children went through 
the entire dance. It is small wonder that 
Miss Katherine C. Grimes, teacher at the 
Antigo School, writes: “I am very proud 
of my boys and girls, and the people of 
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REVIEW 


DEAF PUPILS DANCING THE MINUET 


Antigo are very pleased with the work. 
Strange to say, the four totally deaf par- 
ticipants in the exhibition were the stars 
in every particular.” 

Miss Grimes further says: “We do all 
possible rhythm work with them by way 
of games—‘singing,’ dancing, etc.—to 


make them as nearly like the hearing as 
possible in bearing and accomplishments.” 

The accompanying photographs will 
testify to the results of Miss Grimes’ 
efforts, and the bright faces of the chil- 
dren, full of expression, should be an 
inspiration to other teachers. 


FOURTH VOLUME, “BULLETIN INTERNATIONAL DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT 
DES SOURDS-MUETS” 


BY B. THOLLON 


OR several reasons (illness of the treas- 

urer, press of work with members of the 

committee, etc.) the appearance of the 
Bulletin International de l’Enseignement des 
Sourds-Muets will be considerably retarded 
and subscribers will not receive volume 4 be- 
fore May or June. 

However, I wish to assure them that they 
will find in this volume matter of the greatest 
importance. The chief question considered is 
this: What argument can be found in favor 
of the hypothesis which admits the existence 
of “speech instinct” in the congenitally deaf? 
This resolves itself into a psychological prob- 
lem, but a problem which is at the very root 
of the work of giving speech to these people. 

It is therefore important that every one have 
a wide and exact knowledge of this important 
problem. Therefore we believe we have ren- 
dered a noteworthy service to our associates 
in asking a well-known psychologist to express 
his views in the Bulletin International. After 


having conferred with one of the real leaders 
of psychological study in France, and after 
having investigated all the bibliography on the 


subject, our distinguished collaborator has writ- 
ten a profund study, in which he investigates 
facts and the most probable assumptions and 
formulates his conclusions therefrom. This 
new study—concise, clear, and admirably writ- 
ten—will give our readers the opportunity of 
forming a clear opinion upon the question at 
issue. It will put them in a position to give 
judgment concerning the discussions on this 
subject, which have already been raised and 
which are certain to follow in the future. It 
will help to enable them to pass a sane judg- 
ment on articles to be found in other volumes 
of the Bulletin and, above all, to apply these 
most effectively in their practical teaching. 

This article alone would be sufficient to give 
to our fourth volume an indisputable value, 
but our readers will find in it, also, in addition 
to the articles of our regular contributors and 
news items concerning schools of the principal 
nations, an account of the “speech laboratory” 
recently founded at the National Institution in 
Paris and the schedule of the first work which 
will be taken up there. 
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A LIP-READING CONTEST 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
Principal New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing, Contributing Editor “The Volta Review” 


I AM not infrequently asked if it is 
possible by lip-reading to understand 
a conversation between others in public 
places, such as a train, street car, or 
ferry-boat. My answer has been that it is 
possible, but difficult ; that all lip-readers 
cannot do it, and that even the best can- 
not always do it. The truth of my an- 
swer was recently illustrated by a lip- 
reading contest in my school. The con- 
test consisted of a dialogue spoken in- 
audibly between an elderly lady and a 
younger one, represented as meeting on 
a train. The material of the dialogue 
was entirely new and had never pre- 
viously been given to the pupils for lesson 
or practise, either in whole or in part. 
None of them had any idea what to ex- 
pect, except the title given to the contest, 
About 50 pupils 
handed in papers containing their report 
of the dialogue as they understood and 
remembered it. There was no pause in 
the dialogue to allow them to take notes. 
It was, however, given twice with the 
positions of the participants reversed; 
this was necessitated by the size of the 
audience, in order that those at the sides 
should not be put at a disadvantage. 

The winner of the contest had taken 
lessons for about one year. The first five 
papers all showed an excellent under- 
standing of the dialogue. The great body 
of the papers showed that the dialogue 
was understood in part. A few showed 
that the contestants were simply guessing, 
while there were still others present who 
failed to hand in papers. 


The dialogue was as follows: 


FELLOW-TRAVELERS 


Young Woman ) Seated side by 
Old Lady side 


O.L.—Pardon me, but is this the train for 
Philadelphia ? 

Y. W.-——Why, yes; I thought I saw you ask 
the brakeman. 

O.L.—So I did; but I was afraid, perhaps, 
he didn’t know. 


Y. W.—Well, I asked him, too, and if he 
doesn’t know, I don’t either. 

O.L.—I’m always afraid I'll get on the 
wrong train. 

Y. W.—Oh, I’m never afraid of that, if I ask. 

O. L.—Are you afraid of accidents? 

Y. W.—Not at all. 

O.L.—I was in one once, and I have a hor- 
ror of them. 

Y. W.—Were you hurt? 

O. L.—No, not a bit, but I might have been! 

Y. W.—What was it? 

O. L.—The train ran off the track and turned 
over. 

Y. W.—That must have been terrible. Where 
was it? 

O.L.—In Ohio. I was living in Ohio then. 

Y.W.—Ohio? May I ask what part? 

O. L.—Columbus. 

Y. W.—Columbus! Why, I was born there. 

O. L.—You don’t say so. Columbus was my 
home for 25 years. 

Y.W.—I wonder if you knew my mother? 
Her name was James before she was married. 

O.L.—Alice James? And did she marry 
George Price? 

Y. W.—Yes, and I—— 

O.L.—You’re Marion Price. 

Y. W.—I was; I’m married now, and my last 
name is Smith. 

O.L.—Tell me about your mother. 

Y.W.—Mother and father are both well. 

O. L.—Where are they living now? 

Y.W.—In Philadelphia, and I am on my 
way to see them. 

O.L.—You tell your mother that you met 
seme White on the train. Can you remember 
that: 

Y. W.—Indeed I can, for I have often heard 
mother speak of you. 

O. L.—Well, we went to school together. 

Y.W.—You’re going to Philadelphia, too. 
You must come to see mother. This is her 
address. (Gives O. L. a card.) 

O.L.—I certainly will. It will be lovely to 
talk over old times. Have you any brothers 
or sisters? 

Y. W.—Two brothers. I was the first child. 

O.L.—Yes, and your father and mother 
moved away from Columbus soon after you 
were born. 

_Y.W.—And I have never been back there 
since. 

O. L.—Why, we are almost to Philadelphia. 

Y. W.—Let me help you on with your coat. 
(Helps her.) 

O.L.—Thank you. Well, my dear, it has 
been lovely to meet you. I will see you again. 

Y. W.—Yes; and I’ll tell mother all about it. 

(Exeunt.) 
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With this it will be interesting to com- 
pare the winning paper by Mrs. J. P. 
Clark. Remember that it was written 
from memory and not from dictation. 


said one old quaint-looking 
“is this the train 


“Pardon me,” 
lady to the young stylish one, 
for Philadelphia”? 

Y.W.—Yes. I thought I saw you ask. the 
porter. 

O.L.—I did, but I thought he might not 
know. I’m always afraid of getting on the 
wrong train. 

Y.W.—I asked him, too, and I think this 
is right. 

O.L.—Are you afraid of accidents? 

Y.W.—No, not at all. 

O.L.—I was in one once and have had a 
horror of them ever since. 

Y. W.—Were you hurt? 

O.L.—No, but I might have been. 

Y.W.—What was it? 

O.L.—The train went off the track and 
turned over. 

Y.W.—Where was it, may I ask? 

O.L.—In Ohio. 

Y. W.—And in what part of Ohio? 

O. L.—Columbus. 


Y.W.—Columbus! Why, I was born there. 


O.L.—I lived in Columbus for 25 years. 
Y.W.—I wonder if you knew my mother. 
Her name was James before she was married. 


O.L.—James! And did she marry George 
Price? 
Y.W.—yYes. My name was —, but I’m 


married now, and my name is—— 

O. L.—Do tell me about your mother. 

Y.W.—Mother and father are both well. 

O.L.—Where do they live? 

Y.W.—In Philadelphia now, and I am on 
my way to visit them. If you are going to 
Philadelphia, too, you must come to see mother. 
Here’s my card. 

O.L.—Tell your mother you met —— on the 
train. Can you remember that? I certainly 
will come to see her and talk over old times. 
We are almost in Philadelphia now. 

_ Y.W,—Good-bye. I'll tell mother all about 
it. 

P. S.—The young woman also mentioned 
= had two brothers and was the first 
child. 


There are, of course, some mistakes in 
the paper and some omissions ; but could 
a hearing person, who had overheard 
such a dialogue, have repeated it much 
more accurately? I doubt it. 


HOME TRAINING IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH 


BY SARAH FULLER 
Principal Emeritus, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


(Concluded from The Volta Review, March, 1913) 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE MOTHER’S INSTRUC- 


TION TO THE CHILD 


FTER the mother can readily assume 
the various positions of the mouth 
organs for the production of speech, and 
after she fully understands the results 
of their action she may begin to present 
her own mouth as a model for her child 
to copy. 

Children are so 
easily lead them to follow whatever ac- 
tion is necessary for the production of 
speech. The first exercise should help 
the child to become conscious of his own 
breath. Taking his hand and holding it 
in front of her open mouth, the mother 
should let him feel her warm breath 
upon it. She should repeat this many 
times, then allow him to hold his hand 


imitative one may: 


in front of his own mouth and to feel 
his breath coming silently and warm 
from it. Let this exercise be repeated 
slowly and gently until the child can take 
it without assistance and find pleasure in 
the action and in the result. 


PRELIMINARY TONGUE MOVEMENTS 


Next attract his attention to the tongue 
as it lies still and soft in the bed of the 
jaw, and with a mirror help him to see 
his own tongue in this position. This 
exercise may require many repetitions 
because of the difficulty of keeping the 
tongue motionless. 

Following this exercise the mother 
should show the point of her tongue to 
the child while she raises it slowly to the 
hard palate, and spreads it, closing the 
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mouth passage. She should encourage 
him to imitate this movement until he 
has entire control of the action. 

If the child is unable to take this ex- 
ercise, or can only partially raise the 
tongue, a careful examination of the un- 
der part of it should be made to learn if 
the franum is not sufficiently developed 
to permit a free movement of the tongue. 

The following exercises for the con- 
trol of the tongue and for helping chil- 
dren to imitate accurately the move- 
ments of the mother’s tongue may be of 
value to him, also, if he can be persuaded 
to attempt to follow them: putting the 
tongue horizontally out of the mouth 
and leading the child to imitate the ac- 
tion and extend it gradually as far as 
possible, and then retracting the tongue 
and repeating the action again and again ; 
spreading the tongue and raising it to- 
ward the upper gum, while keeping it 
soft and flat; protruding the tongue and 
moving it from side to side, and attempt- 
ing to touch the outside of the cheeks 
with the point. Induce the child to imi- 
tate the action of the point of the tongue 
as he sees it in his mother’s mouth, 
curved backward and then brought again 
to the bed of the jaw. 


FIRST POSITIONS FOR BREATH ELEMENTS 


The natural breathing of which the 
child has been made conscious by feeling 
his breath upon his own hand has also 
taught him that the mouth passage was 
open ; that nothing obstructed the breath 
as it came through the mouth. He may 
now be led to imitate the action of his 


_ mother’s lips as they meet, touching 


lightly, without a suggestion of compres- 
sion, and opening again, allowing the 
breath momentarily confined to escape. 
This position and action are associated 
with the element “p” in the word “cup.” 

The next position will be readily taken 
if the child has already acquired power 
to broaden the point of his tongue and 
raise it to the upper gum, completely 
closing the mouth passage. After hold- 
ing it for an instant in this position let it 
drop. This action by releasing the air 
within the mouth produces the element 
“t” as heard in the word “hat.” 


With this position and action of the 
tongue well fixed in the child’s mind, the 
more difficult position and action for the 
element “k” should next be shown by 
the mother’s mouth. The child will see 
that the back of the tongue is raised and 
is in contact with the soft palate, and 
that when the position is relinquished 
the breath comes from the mouth. 

If the mother now shows the child the 
back of the tongue raised, but not in 
contact with the soft palate, and then 
rounds her lips for the outward flow of 
breath, she easily leads him to produce 
the element represented by “wh” as 
heard in the word “wheel.” 

Let the child see and imitate next the 
upward movement of his mother’s lower 
lip as it rises to meet the edges of the 
upper front teeth, and while held in this 
position to feel the breath as it passes 
outward through the interstices of the 
teeth. The position and action result in 
the element represented by “f” as heard 
in the word “fan.” 

The next easily shown position is that 
of the point of the tongue touching 
lightly the edges of the upper front teeth, 
while the breath passes out through the 
little spaces between it and the teeth, pro- 
ducing the element represented by “th” 
in the word “thumb.” 

In raising the point of the tongue to 
take the position for the element repre- 
sented by “s” in the word “see,” the 
mother should show the child that the 
mouth passage is nearly closed by it, and 
that only a tiny, central aperture allows 
the breath to pass out of the mouth, pro- 
ducing a delicate, hissing sound. 

After succeeding in producing the 
clear hiss of the element “‘s,” let the child 
now take this position again and see the 
tongue spread and feel the breath coming 
out of the mouth over the top of the 
tongue and the point, which is somewhat 
raised and spread, thus producing the 
element represented by “sh” as heard in 
the word “shoe.” 

While the child is interested in the 
movements of the tongue and the breath 
as it issues from the mouth through a 
single aperture, or through many tiny 
openings, he will like to watch the posi- 
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tions, already described, combined for the 
elements represented by “ch” as heard 
in the word “chin,” “x” in the word 
“box,” and “q” in the word “quill.” 

The first ecaltinn for the element “ch” 
is the same as that for “t,” and is in- 
stantly succeeded by that for “sh,” which 
allows the breath to escape. 

The first position for “x” is the same 
as that for “k,” and is nitsiodiagnibe fol- 
lowed by that for “s,” which provides 
for the issue of breath through its tiny 
opening. 

The first position for 


“q 


is the same 


as that for “k,” and is incinedielan fol- 
lowed by that for “wh,” through which 
the breath escapes. 


REALIZATION OF VOICE 


After practising the preliminary tongue 
movements and taking the positions for 
elements, in which only breath is needed, 
the child may be led to realize his pos- 
session of voice and to know that he can 
control it at will. Perhaps the simplest 
of the many ways that will suggest them- 
selves to an interested mother is to call 
the child’s attention to the vibrations of 
her own voice during speech, while he is 
resting in her lap with his head against 
her chest. Let him feel the vibrations 
of his father’s deep, strong voice. En- 
courage him to experiment with his own 
voice by giving low, deep tones and com- 
paring them with lighter or medium 
tones. Attract his attention to vibrating 
surfaces by allowing him to place his 
hands upon the case of a clock when it is 
striking, upon a piano when the keys are 
struck. The tones of an organ, the 
heavy footfall, the rumbling of carts, 
and the passing of trains will have an 
interest for him because he may be made 
conscious of these vibrations without 
contact with the causes. 

After the child can consciously make 
vocal sounds, let him see his mother’s 
tongue still and soft in the bed of the 
jaw, and watch the depression at the 
back of it, as she produces the sound of 
“a” in the word “arm.” Practise this 
sound until he can without hesitation 
give the element that it represents. 


Next let him watch the tongue as it 
moves from the position for “a” in 
“arm” to that for “u” in “urn,” and to 
notice that it remains motionless while 
the voice is sounded. 

The position for the element “u” in 
the word “up” allows the child to pal in 
the mother’s mouth nearly the same po- 
sition of the back of the tongue as it as- 
sumed for “a” in “arm,” only with a 
smaller opening between it and the palate. 

The element “oo” as in the word 

“ooze” may easily be taught to the child 
by showing the position for the tongue 
and lips for the element “wh” in the 
word “wheel,” and adding voice while 
the position is held. A little wider open- 
ing of the aperture, with voice added, 
produces the element “u” as in the word 
“full. ” 

In the two preceding elements the child 
has seen the tongue and lips remain mo- 
tionless while the voice sounded. In the 
element represented by the letter “o” in 
the word “over” he sees the lips Pe 
toward the position for the sound of “o” 
in the word “ooze.” This distinctive ac- 
tion helps the child to remember that the 
completed sound is the name of the let- 
ter “o.” 

In taking next the position for the ele- 
ment represented by “o” in the word 

“ore” let the child see that the position 
for the tongue and lips is nearly the same 
as for the initial sound of “o” in “over,” 
and that while the voice is vbiiintine the 
tongue is slightly depressed. 

he sounds of “a” in “all” and “o” in 
“of” are easily ante by the child if 
the mother is careful to show that the 
tongue and lips remain motionless while 
the voice is sounding, and that the aper- 
ture for the element “o” in “of” is a 
little wider than that for “a” in “all.” 

Before taking more of the vowel ele- 
ments the mother should review the posi- 
tions and actions necessary for the pro- 
duction of the elements represented by 
x; 99 66 th, ” sh, 99 66 wh, ” 
” ch, ” and then, repeating these positions 
and actions, add voice to each. In this 
way the child acquires the power to pro- 
duce the elements represented by “b” in 
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the word “book,” by “d” in the word 
“doll,” “g” in the word “go,” “v” in the 
word “vine,” “th” in the word “they,” 
“2” in the word “zebra,” “zh” in the 
word “azure,” “w” in the word “we,” 
“j” in the word “jump,” and “g” in the 
word “cage.” These vocalized conso- 
nants must be taken one by one with the 
child, who must be shown most carefully 
the position and action associated with 
each element. The mother must “make 
haste slowly” in teaching these elements 
to prevent confusion in the mind of the 
child. She must not attempt to teach a 
succeeding element until the previous 
one has become the child’s own. 

The element represented by “m” is 
easily acquired by the child if he under- 
stands that the lips meet very lightly and 
close the mouth, while the voice is sound- 
the nasal passages. 


665,99 


he element represented by “n” is 
equally easy of attainment if the child 
has learned to raise the point of his 
tongue to the upper gum and spread it, 
so that the mouth passage is entirely 
closed, while the voice is sounding in the 


nasal passages. 

The mother needs to be quite sure that 
the child imitates perfectly the position 
of her tongue as he sees the back of it 
held against the soft palate. Voice added 
to this position produces the sound of 
the element represented by “ng.” 

In showing the child the position of 
the tongue for the element represented 
by “Il,” be careful to have him see that 
while the point is raised to the upper 
gum there are openings on each side of 
it through which the voice passes. 

With the lips parted, let the child watch 
the tongue as it lies soft and still in the 
bed of the jaw, then see the point of it 
rise, broaden, and curve backward, leav- 
ing a central opening for the passage of 
the voice between it and the palate, pro- 
ducing the element represented by the 
letter “r” in the word “ran.” Let him 
also see that this action is independent 
se the lips, which should remain motion- 
ess. 

The sound of the element represented 


by “y” in the word “yes” is produced by 


raising the top of the tongue nearly to 
the hard palate, leaving a mere slit be- 
tween it and the palate for the voice to 
pass through. The slight difference be- 
tween this position for the element “y” 
and that for the element “e” as heard in 
the word “eat” should be shown to the 
child by contrasting the two positions, 
making the child conscious of the posi- 
tion for the sound of “y,” then conscious 
of the position for the sound of “e” as 
heard in the word “eat.” 

A lowering of this position slightly 
gives that of the position for the vowel 
represented by “i” in the word “it.” 

In both of the preceding positions the 
tongue is held perfectly still during the 
utterance of the sound. From the last 
position, that for “i” in the word “it,” 
the top of the tongue is lowered, and 
while the voice is sounding it is raised 
toward the position for the name sound 
of the letter “e,” thus producing the 
sound of “a” as heard in the word “ate.” 

Lowering the top of the tongue slightly 

from the position for the initial sound 
of “a” in “ate,” and then allowing it to 
drop to its natural position, in the bed of 
the jaw while the voice is sounding, pro- 
duces the sound of the element “a” as 
heard in the word “air.” 
_ Lowering the front of the tongue from 
the position for the initial part of “a” 
as heard in the word “air,” and showing 
the child that it is held still while the 
voice is sounding, he sees the position 
and action for the production of the 
sound of the element “e”’ as heard in the 
word “ell.” <A still further dropping of 
the front of the tongue gives the posi- 
tion for the sound of the element repre- 
sented by “a” in the word “at.” 

In teaching the child to follow the 
movements of the tongue from one posi- 
tion to another while the voice is sound- 
ing, the mother should see that the initial 
position is correct. This is especially 
necessary in illustrating the positions for 
the sounds of “i” in the word “knife” 
and “ow” in the word “now.” Let the 
child see the mother’s tongue lying soft 
and still in the bed of the jaw before she 
adds voice to the position. Care, too, is 
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needed in showing the position for the 
initial sound of the element “oi” as heard 
in the word “oil.” Success in attainment 
depends upon the child’s clear compre- 
hension of what to do. The mother 
must by patiently repeated illustrations 
give to the little pupil her own concep- 
tion of the positions and actions of the 
organs of speech for the various ele- 
ments. 


FIRST WORK IN SYLLABLES 


The age of the child and his aptitude in 
acquiring the power to reproduce readily 
the various elements of speech should 
decide for the mother the time when 
she may show him how to combine the 
vowel and consonant elements to form 
syllables and monosyllabic words. It 
may seem to her wise to begin as soon 
as he can take the position for and give 
the sound of the element represented by 
“ar” as heard in the word “arm,” and, 
with each of the voiceless consonants as 
final elements, repeat and have the child 
follow the pronunciation of the syllables 
ar p, ar t, ar k, ar f, ar th, ar s, ar sh, 
ar ch, ar ks, taking care that before the 
position for the vowel is relinquished the 
voice is stopped. In the same way com- 
bine each of the vowels represented by 
the following letters: “u” in the word 
“urn,” “u” in the word “up,” “oo” in 
“ooze,” in “full,” in “over,” 
in “ore,” “a” in “all,” “o” in “of,” with 
each of the voiceless consonants as 
finals. Next reverse the process in com- 
bining by taking each voiceless conso- 
nant as the initial element, with each 
vowel as the final element, as par, tar, 
kar, far, thar, sar, shar, char, whar, 
quar. 

The combination of vowel and conso- 
nant element, both the initial and final 
element, should next be practised, as 
par p, par t, par k, par f, par th, par s, 
par sh, par ch, par ks, tar t, tar p, tar k, 
tar f, tar th, tar s, tar sh, tar ch, tar ks, 
and so on till each voiceless consonant 
has been read from the mother’s lips and 
spoken in a distinct natural tone. If 
from the beginning of her work the 
mother keeps her own organs of speech 


soft and moves them gently and natu- 
rally there will be little danger of harsh 
or peculiar tones in the voice of the 
child. 

While combining vowel and consonant 
elements the child is unconsciously pro- 
nouncing the names of objects and ac- 
tions that are among those that all chil- 
dren learn first to speak, as the follow- 
ing: love, come, go, up, home, hop, fall, 
no, yes, man, boy, girl, hat, car, cat, dog, 
ball, bell, bird, fish, fork, knife, cup, boot, 
shoe, in, warm, fan, book, head, hair, eye, 
nose, mouth, teeth, tongue, lip, arm, 
thumb, foot, toe, burn, hurt, horse, cow, 
run, walk, me, bed, and scores of others. 


PICTORIAL AIDS TO WORD-MEMORIZING 


As soon as the child can readily com- 
bine elements that result in names of 
familiar objects or actions he should be 
shown the object or the action and en- 
couraged to repeat the name of it until 
it becomes fixed in his mind, and he is 
able to recall the word and speak it 
whenever he sees the object. 

A simple picture of each object should 
be pasted upon a card five inches square 
and kept with the object where the child 
can easily see both, and where there is 
space for additions to the child’s posses- 
sions of objects and pictures. The 
mother can devise many ways of inter- 
esting the child in repetitions of spoken 
words and their associations with ob- 
jects and pictures; speaking the name of 
an object and allowing the child to take 
it, or point at both object and picture; 
pointing at an object and picture, and 
encouraging the child to speak the name 
of both; giving the child the picture and 
letting him name it and place it on or 
beside the object. These and other de- 
vices for helping the child to remember 
the names of objects and pictures will 
suggest themselves to the mother as his 
vocabulary increases. 

After the child is able to speak the 
names of a few objects and actions, and 
to indicate both the object and the pic- 
ture thus named, show him the printed 
name of each. These printed names 
should be, like the pictures, pasted upon 
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cards five inches square, and, after the 
child understands that these words rep- 
resent the objects and pictures, they 
should be put in their proper places be- 


side them. 


Simple games, with objects, pi tures, 
and words, to teach the child the direct 
connection of these with the mother’s 
speech and his own, should result in cre- 
ating a love for adding daily to his store 
of words. 

The joy that each mother will experi- 
ence in this growth in spoken and printed 
English will be such as every devoted 
teacher of a class of beginners longs to 
realize, but can only imagine would be 
hers if she had but one child to consider. 

The exercises in combining the vowel 
and consonant elements have developed 
the connectives necessary to the con- 
struction of simple sentences, and the 
child can be led by imitating the move- 
ments of his mother’s mouth to express 
in spoken words any thought or want. 
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CONSTANT USE OF SPEECH 


The mother must remember the im- 
portance of keeping words once acquired 
constantly in use, in order to prevent 
forgetfulness of their pronunciation or 
their meaning before a speech habit has 
been formed. One cannot plead too ear- 
nestly for extreme care during these be- 
ginning days to make the child’s use of 
speech pleasurable for him and full of 
interest for each member of the house- 
hold. Let him see that the mouths of 
all about him have the same appearance 
as his when they pronounce the names 
that he speaks. 

A hearing child’s first words and bro- 
ken sentences are rightly hailed with de- 
light, and every encouragement given to 
incite to further effort. 

Shall we not be equally responsive to 
the attempts of the little ones whose de- 
pendence for the perfection of speech is 
almost entirely upon our faithful, untir- 
ing, loving watchfulness? 


PUBLICITY FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


A Synopsis of some Articles on this Subject which have Appeared of 
Recent Years in the Magazines of this Country 


BY LUNA MAY BEMIS 


HERE are “57 varieties” of humili- 

ation. Each one of them or seév- 
eral may be experienced at the same 
time or in any place. They give no 
warning of their approach. They come 
and go without solicitation, without pref- 
erence, and without mitigation. The 
writer was persecuted with the “57 va- 
rieties,” all in a bunch, after a question 
asked her last summer. One who poses 
as an authority concerning the deaf 
should have been able to reply intelli- 
gently to the question. The writer could 
not; hence the assault of the 57. 

The question? Here it is! “How far 
have the educational needs of the deaf 
been presented in the so-called popular 
magazines and newspapers’? A beauti- 
fully constructed resolution evolved it- 


self as a result of the writer’s ignorance. 
She set herself to the task of finding out 
what periodicals, not professedly given 
to the interests of the deaf, had treated 
the subject during the past few years. 
The fruit gathered from the research 
may be relished by the readers of THE 
VoLtTA REVIEW. 


The World of Today, August, 1911, 
“Teaching the Deaf to Hear with their 
Eyes,” by Robert H. Moulton (totally 
deaf). 

About two columns of the introduction 
are devoted to making clear the fact that 
a deaf child is dumb, not from defective 
vocal organs, but because he lacks Na- 
ture’s teacher—the hearing—to train him 
to use those organs in spontaneous, cor- 
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rect speech. The specific task of the 
school teacher is to lead the child along 
a road where he can both express and 
comprehend thought as conveyed through 
verbal language. Premising thus, that 
the oral is the most psychological method 
of procedure to restore the missing fac- 
ulty, he specializes in detail upon the first 
lessons in articulation. He traces the 
successive steps—beginning the develop- 
ment of a language faculty, the acquisi- 
tion of speech, and the ability to read 
speech from the lips of others. He pays 
a stirring tribute to the teachers whose 
unremitting efforts have brought the 
methods of instruction to the present 
state of perfection. 

The concluding message is a personal 
touch—the story of his own sudden deaf- 
ness, his despair, and later his partial 
restoration through the art of lip-reading. 
His English is strong, his illustrations val- 
uable, and his appeal to the general public. 


The Review of Reviews, April, 1902, 
“Educating the Deaf-Blind,’ by Miss 
Ruth Everrett. 

The Abbe de l’Epée was a hero. He 
gave his life to this class of people, not 
in a startling death, but in 50 years of 
devoted service. He was the pioneer of 
this cause in France and prepared the 
way for Dr. Howe’s work in Boston. 
Laura Bridgman was Dr. Howe’s first 
pupil to be reclaimed from the realm of 
the hopeless. In his own language the 
method is described. ‘The access was 
made through her only point of contact, 
the sense of touch. By scores of repeti- 
tions he succeeded in establishing in her 
mind an association between the manual 
sign for “pen” and the object itself. The 
mastering of the finger language was fol- 
lowed by that of written language in 
raised type. To prove how slowly she 
progressed, one only needs to be told that 
when she was nine years of age she had 
no more intelligence than the normal 
child of three. 

About the time of Miss Bridgman’s 
death the next deaf-blind prodigy came 
upon the stage—Helen Keller. Most for- 
tunate in her parentage, she is a blending 
of the best blood of Virginia and Massa- 


chusetts. Mrs. Keller’s marked ability is 
shown in that she formulated a system 
of signs for communicating ideas to her 
daughter in early childhood. Helen’s in- 
telligence was thus greatly stirred before 
the arrival of Miss Sullivan. The work 
of her teacher was supplemented and 
made possible by the fundamental work 
of her mother. The later result of her 
education is known to all the world. 
Miss Madeline Wallace, the New York 
nun, is a superlative worker for her de- 
nomination; but the feminine side of the 
human family cannot claim all the mar- 
vels of attainment. The careers of Mr. 
Morrison Heady, Thomas Stringer, and 
Leslie Oren are described with convinc- 
ing effect. The article is profusely illus- 
trated by photographs of prominent deaf- 
blind individuals and their educators. 


The Strand, February, 1912, “Lip-read- 
ing,” by G. Sibley Haycock. 

The author presents the possibilities of 
lip-reading, as indicated by theory and 
verified by attainment. The examples 
of successful lip-reading are definite 
enough to convert a lukewarm believer 
in the art into an ardent advocate. The 
individuals cited are both deaf and hear- 
ing, not a few of them teachers. The 
question, “Can every one’s lips be read 
with ease?” is answered in detail by ex- 
planations and photographs. Much em- 
phasis, wisely placed, is laid on the part 
played directly by the eye and intuitively 
by the mind. In ordinary speech the eye 
can determine chiefly the vowel forma- 
tions out of all the phonetic elements. 
The mind is trained by special alertness 
to fill in the spaces and gaps by the cor- 
rect consonant sounds. The ideal condi- 
tions on the part of the speaker are good 
light on his face and direct, clear articu- 
lation. Ljip-reading, practiced by per- 
sons of any degree of deafness, enlarges 
the spiritual, mental, and _ industrial 
sphere of activity. The illustrations add 
rare value to the article. 


The Forum, February, 1910, “The 
Hearing Eye,” by Frederick S. Law. 

The reader is ushered immediately 
into a New York school-room, where a 
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test examination in speech-reading is in 
progress. Although each pupil is an 
adult, the contests are in the nature of 
games almost as gay and merry as in the 
kindergarten. 

This pleasant picture of the deaf made 
happy from their ability to lip-read 
changes quickly to pictures of a melan- 
choly nature. The despair of Bee- 
thoven, the agony of Maria Boshkirtseff, 
the torture of the Bohemian composer 
Smetana, together with the insanity of 
Schumann, are vividly brought to mind 
as examples of silent lives without the 
aid of speech-reading. The beginnings 
of the art date much further back than 
the careers of all four, but at first it was 
known to very few who needed it. Not 
until our generation has it been reduced 
to practical application for all classes and 
conditions of deaf people. 

Now follows a defense of oralism, 
firm enough to satisfy its most radical 
supporter. Several incidents of univer- 
sal interest are cited from the career of 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. The three 
striking examples given go to prove how 
proficient an ardent speech-reader may 
become in understanding even chance 
conversation. 


Scientific American, June 8, 1907, 
“Teaching Deaf-Mutes to Speak” (no 
name signed). 

The words “dumb” and “mutes” are 
misnomers. Except in rare cases, chil- 
dren may be taught to speak in the nat- 
ural way. The oral method is older by 
a century than the manual method, its 
date being 1580. It was not until 1867 
that a pure oral school was opened in the 
United States. The system of oral in- 
struction is based partly on the imitative 
nature of the child. He sees the work- 
ings of the speech organs of his teacher, 
feels her vocalized breath, and by the 
study of diagrams learns to know the 
value of various lip, tongue, and palate 
formations, in combination with the use 
of the lungs. 

The development of the child’s lan- 
guage follows clearly defined grammati- 
cal principles. Language is interpreted 


to him by objects, pictures, and actions 
until his mind is adjusted to his simple 
sphere of activity through oral communi- 
cation. The first weeks of school life, 
understanding of the speech of others is 
acquired a little in advance of learning 
to speak; but once the language habit is 
established, lip-reading and speech go 
hand-in-hand throughout the entire train- 


ing. 

These children seem happy in their 
school life. There is nothing about them 
to excite sympathy except the sub-normal 
quality of their speaking tones. The il- 
lustrations with the article are : “Explain- 
ing Names by Familiar Objects and 
Toys,” “Correcting Wrong Breathing in 
Articulation,” “Teaching Pronunciation 
by Means of Phonetic Spelling,’ “How 
the Sound of ‘Wh’ is Taught,” “Demon- 
strating the Value of Vibratory Sounds,” 
and “Teaching the Pupil How to Count.” 


Educational Review, March, 1908, 
“The Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Read- 
ing,” by Miss Mildred Kennedy. 

The number and purpose of schools for 
the extremely deaf in this country is 
stated in the opening paragraph. They 
are successful schools. There is a grow- 
ing need for more schools in speech-read- 
ing for the partially deaf or hard-of- 
hearing. 

The problems of the two classes are 
unlike, and the solution of those problems 
for each class rests on a different basis. 
The deaf-mute starts with the funda- 
mentals of language and of speech, work- 
ing up to a command of English. The 
hard-of-hearing, having attained all of 
this, centers his attention not on his own 
articulate speech, but on following the 
articulate speech of others, as revealed 
by its organic appearance. 

The popular method for instructing 
the hard-of-hearing originated from Ju- 
lius Miiller-Walle, of Berlin. In 1902 a 
school was established in Boston by one 
of his teachers—Miss Bruhn. She has 
taught classes, trained teachers, and 
spread the system elsewhere. For the 
beginner the course covers six weeks of 
several hours a day. The pupil first mem- 
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orizes vowel movements as spoken by his 
teachers and fellow-pupils, progresses to 
combinations of vowels and consonants 
in simple words and sentences, until he 
can understand the gist of a short story 
from familiar lips. Ability to read with 
ease the lips of strangers requires a 
longer period of thorough practise with 
all kinds of speakers. The testimony of 
all those trained by this system justifies 
its use in schools for the hard-of-hearing 
everywhere. 


The Delineator, July, 1910, “Seeing 
Sounds,” by R. A. Sanborn. 

The reader is taken to visit “The Home 
School for Little Deaf Children” at 
Kensington, Maryland, and introduced to 
the four beginning pupils—Barbara, Alec, 
Kenneth, and Milford. Briefly, the way 
each has of making his wants known is 
brought to notice. Each child is shown 
to be a personality by his own right. The 
older children are James and Rebecca. 
The school program from daylight to 
twilight is based on a system of highest 
excellence. Love underlies and overlies 
and surrounds all. In working out the 
daily plan the regulation kindergarten 
features prevail, but the special task of 
the school, the giving to the child of a 
language faculty, holds a prominent place 
also. Perhaps an hour or so a day is 
devoted to study with a mirror. The 
child is not held for 15 consecutive min- 
utes of this hour and 15 consecutive 
minutes of the next hour to this work 
in articulation, but the play and “busy” 
work is interspersed with it, which, under 
the skilled hand of the teacher, becomes 
an “end,” while the games and frolic are 
but a means to substantiate that end. 
The first six months the children acquire 
some 100 words, and their perception of 
external appearance of certain aspects of 
form, of color, and of size is consider- 
ably quickened. 

The whole course is designed to solve 
for the child his two problems—“How 
can I learn to produce sounds, never hav- 
ing heard them”? and “How much can 
I make this acquisition of speech count 
for as I grow older”? The school has 


been long enough established to prove 
the value of its method, although the re- 
sults are not always in proportion to the 
amount of service rendered the deaf 
child, but rather in proportion to the 
adaptability of the raw material. The 
growing lessons of observation, concen- 
tration, and application can and do trans- 
form these silent lives. The wisdom and 
devotion of the teachers will in time re- 
sult in bringing the deaf as a class to- 
gether with humanity as a whole. 


American Educational Review, Janu- 
ary, February, and April, 1910, “Teach- 
ing the Deaf by the Speech Method,” by 
John D. Wright, M. A. 

The history and the distribution of 
schools for the deaf is given with prob- 
able reasons why all are not made over 
into purely oral schools. Each genera- 
tion is heir to the opinions of the preced- 
ing generation. Now is the time and this 
country the place for correcting the fal- 
lacy that because a child is deaf he must 
be dumb. “Every child can be taught to 
speak and understand when spoken to.” 
Accomplishing this is not a public charity, 
but an educational issue and, like every 
department of education, should be for- 
ever separated from political inflvence. 

The three general classes of pupils 
found in deaf schools start out to solve 
a threefold problem—language, speech, 
and lip-reading. The untaught, congeni- 
tally deaf child has no conception of lan- 
guage. To meet the situation, his teacher 
must use his other four senses as tools to 
create material to supply his mind with 
ideas, and then teach him the requisite 
combinations of sounds to express those 
ideas. “The first step, then, is to make 
him conscious of that slight feeling of 
vibration that accompanies the sponta- 
neous sounds, and then to associate the 
sensation with the proper positions of 
the speech organs to produce articulate 
sound.” Slowly, by a process of sense 
development and mind-building, he comes 
to associate ideas with sequences of vocal 
movements, as interpreted by his eye, in 
the same way his hearing brother asso- 
ciates ideas with sequences of vocal 
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2 spoken language is poorly adapted for the fact that there is no visible difference . 

e being understood by the eye alone, and between “five” and “fife,” “define” and 

f the mind of the deaf child must grasp “divine”; and sensitive, indeed, must the 

e by intuition what the eye fails to com- tiny fingers become to distinguish the 

e prehend. small difference in vibration of these and 

- It is essential to begin with children at of other homophenous words. However, 

- the early age of four, the beginning of in colloquial speech the trained lip-reader 

d the natural language-producing period. has little difficulty in supplying the cor- 

s Properly taught during the time from rect word, for having learned to apply 

m 4 to 12, the child may acquire greater all his powers of intuition and _ logical 
facility of speech than from 8 to 16. deduction, he knows instantly, from the 

The ideal conditions for speech-read- context, what is said. The article closes 

. ing are mentioned, including a discussion with examples of highly successful work 

bi of the minds best adapted to success in done by pupils of Professor Wright’s 

y the art and the length of time required own school in New York. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND-DEAF AS 
GIVEN IN THE WORK OF THE ABBE. DESCHAMPS 


BY GIULIO FERRERI 
Director National Institution for the Deaf, Milan, Italy; Contributing Editor “The Volta Review ” 


FTER the extraordinary results 

obtained in the instruction of. the 
Blind-Deaf, the public may well have a 
legitimate curiosity to know who was the 
first to think of this problem of the ped- 
agogy of abnormal persons. As _ the 
most noted cases of such instruction are 
those known from 1840 and later, it is 
generally believed that all the credit is 
to be attributed to Dr. Howe, who de- 
voted himself to the education of the 
blind deaf-mute, Laura Bridgman. It 
may be, and indeed it is true, that Dr. 
Howe was not acquainted with preced- 
ing history in this respect; but the 
writers of pedagogy in Europe and 
America may be accused of carelessness 
who considered that Dr. Howe had 
solved a problem that was quite new. 

It seems well, therefore, to recall the 
case of the too-soon-forgotten Abbé 
Deschamps, one of the first French edu- 
cators of the deaf. In the history of the 
pedagogy of the Deaf, the fact is noted 
that Deschamps was soon forgotten in 
his fatherland and other countries, be- 
cause of the fame of the Abbé de l’Epée 
and the good fortune of his system of 
methodical signs, which served to turn 
aside the instruction of the Deaf from 
the other method—that of Oral instruc- 
tion. 

The Abbé Deschamps not only was an 
advocate for Oral instruction of the 
Deaf, but also of the Blind-Deaf. And 
it is perhaps owing to the general igno- 
rance of his work that the teaching of 
articulation to the Blind-Deaf was only 
put into practice a century later, as oc- 
curred in the case of Helen Keller, who, 
it should be remembered, was taught ar- 
ticulation in consequence of information 
about the Swedish schools. 


DESCHAMPS’ OBLIVION INCOMPREHEN- 
SIBLE 


In part, however, the oblivion in which 
the work of the Abbé Deschamps is 


buried remains incomprehensible in re- 
gard to his explanations of the instruc- 
tion of the Blind-Deaf, and in regard to 
those writers who have read, examined, 
and criticised his “Cours élémentaire 
d’éducation des sourds-muets” (Paris, 
1779). To this category I confess that 
I also belong, as most certainly also Mr. 
Walther. In my work on the History 
of the Education of the Deaf (Vol. III 
of the Manual, “The Deaf and their 
Education,” p. 155) I referred in 1896 
to the elementary course of the Abbé 
Deschamps, and among the chapters in- 
dicated we find also that entitled: “Of 
the education of those blind and deaf 
from birth.” Mr. Walther did the same 
at page 74 of his “Geschichte des Taub- 
stummen Bildungswesen.” M. Deger- 
ando, however, noticed it more particu- 
larly on page 446 of his classical work: 
“De Vléducation des sourds-muets de 
naissance” (Paris, 1827), writing in re- 
gard to the Abbé Deschamps: “This 
worthy ecclesiastic extended his care 
even to the education of those unfortu- 
nates who were deprived of both sight 
and hearing, a terrible affliction of which 
fortunately there are very few exam- 
ples,” and he explains how they can, by 
means of the sense of touch alone, learn 
to read the raised letters. In spite of 
this explicit observation in regard to the 
instruction of the Blind-Deaf, it is cer- 
tain that the majority of persons have 
not noticed it, because of that psycho- 
logical phenomenon by which a multi- 
tude of perceptions received remain sub- 
conscious because they have not an 
actual present interest. 

Still less comprehensible, however, is 
the fact that the chapter on “A course 
of elementary instruction,” by the Abbé 
Deschamps, has escaped the notice of all 
those who were acquainted with this 
work, and who also had written about 
the instruction of the Blind-Deaf. We 
can only attribute ‘this to a defective 
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memory, if not to real negligence or to 
imperfect knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. In this last case, however, we 
must exclude the French themselves. 


HOW DESCHAMPS ORIGINATED HIS 
METHOD 


It will be my endeavor to make 
amends now for this negligence by re- 
calling all that the Abbé Deschamps has 
said in regard to the instruction of the 
Blind-Deaf. This author confesses that 
he had never had the opportunity of in- 
structing himself the Deaf who were 
also blind; but for this very reason it is 
remarkable that he should have under- 
stood how to teach them by a simple 
means he had invented for communi- 
cating with deaf-mutes in the dark. As 
is well known, this proceeding was based 
on a tactile stimulus, writing the letters 
on the palm of the hand with the finger, 
as with a pen. “As our pupils,” said the 
Abbé Deschamps, “when they are in the 
dark are to be classed with the Blind, 
and as we have overcome this obstacle 
for them, we can in the same way find 
the remedy for those who are deaf and 
blind from birth” (p. 167). 

Certainly from a psychological point 
of view the comparison has a limited 
value, but it shows how the Abbé Des- 
champs represented to himself in a very 
natural way the condition of the Blind- 
Deaf. The notes which he adds to the 
chapter on this subject are of greater 
value in regard to this instruction. “One 
of the reasons,” he says, “which induced 
us to reject the system of signs for the 
education of deaf-mutes, is the impossi- 
bility of using it for the Blind-Deaf, for 
whom such signs are useless.” From 
this we conclude that the idea of the 
Abbé Deschamps was that the instruc- 
tion of the Biind-Deaf was only possible 
by means of the Oral method. For equal 
and contrary reasons, if I may use a 
mathematical expression, Pendola_ in 
1844 (forgetting what he had read in 
the book of Deschamps, and certainly in 
that of Degerando) wrote in regard to 
two blind deaf-mutes: “To the misfor- 
tune of deaf-mutism is also added that 


of blindness, a misfortune to be la- 
mented, for it excludes the capacity for 
education.” We know, in fact, that at 
that time Pendola was acquainted with 
the literature of the French school, and 
that he had no idea of any instruction 
outside of the Mimic and the Manual 
Alphabet. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BLIND-DEAF 


Now let us read what Deschamps ex- 
plains in regard to the education of the 
Blind-Deaf: “Although we ourselves 
have never instructed the Deaf who 
were blind from birth, we venture none 
the less to express our opinion on this 
subject, because it seems reasonable, 
easy in practice, and according to the 
principles which we have explained in 
particular for deaf-mutes; . hence 
we do not explain new principles—we 
do nothing else than to add what is nee- 
essary to that we have already explained 
in this work. One can easily under- 
stand that if we have before recom- 
mended patience and gentleness, here 
their very triumph must be found. 

“We will begin by giving these pupils 
an idea of the service we desire to ren- 
der them; for example, we will make 
them feel that when we wish to drink, 
we move our lips in order to ask, and 
that the persons who are with us under- 
stand from this movement of the lips 
that we wish to drink, and that they 
must give us to drink. We will then 
show them that they, like us, have a 
tongue, lips, etc., and that it is necessary 
for them to place them as we do, in 
order to make the same use of them that 
we do, and that we modify these organs 
in different ways. We will make them 
feel these modifications by touching with 
the hand, for speaking depends upon 
these different positions, if we speak to 
manifest our needs, as to drink or eat, 
etc. Our pupils, feeling these 
positions of these organs, can imitate 
them, making use of them as we do. 
Such explanations should be varied ac- 
cording to the need of making the pupils 
understand. It would be useless to begin 
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their instruction before first teaching 
them the position of the organs.” 

He then speaks of the utility of using 
the raised letters carved in wood, and 
gives the preference to the so-called 
italics, as they are most like the written 
form. “It is evident, therefore, that we 
have no difference to make in the in- 
struction of the Blind-Deaf in regard to 
knowledge of the letters and how to 
form them, except what is imposed upon 
them by their blindness. The sense of 
touch alone can guide their instruction; 
it must take the place of sight with the 
other deaf-mutes. Hence we must have 
recourse to the sense of touch as the 
basis and foundation of our work. The 
manner of proceeding for the one as for 
the other class of pupils is the same. 
The proceeding we have described is 
that to be followed, substituting touch 
for sight every time it is necessary. 
Thus the pressure of the lips, their posi- 
tion and opening, the puffing out the 
cheeks, the position of the tongue, the 
force of the breath, the movement of 
the throat necessary for each alphabeti- 
cal sound should be explained with the 
greatest care. One must add to this the 
feeling the letters carved in wood, of a 
sufficient size to be easily perceived. Be- 
sides, the pupils should be accustomed 
to pronouncing the letters, while either 
writing them on their own hands or on 
the hands of other persons, or while 
touching the raised letters.” 

He then explains how, given the raised 
letters, one can accustom the Blind- 
Deaf, by passing their fingers over the 
letters, to learn to associate the percep- 
tion with the written reproduction and 
the pronunciation of the same. Des- 
champs devotes a chapter to the expla- 
nation of a didactic contrivance of his 
own invention, and gives an illustrative 
table of it. As this contrivance can also 
be used in the instruction of the Blind, 
it is quite possible that many, reading 
the description of it, have thought only 
of the instruction of the Blind, and have 
not taken into consideration the fact that 
Deschamps was speaking of the Blind- 
Deaf. mhis certainly was the case with 


Professor Fornari, when writing of the 
Abbé Deschamps and his work for the 
Illustrated Dictionary of Pedagogy (Vol. 


I, p. 438). 
SUMMARY OF DESCHAMPS’ THEORY 


Reassuming the theory of the Abbé 
Deschamps, we can summarize it as fol- 
lows: 


1. The instruction of the Blind-Deaf 
is not only possible, but easy, rational, 
and according to the principles of Psy- 
chology and Pedagogy. 


2. The systematic Mimic is useless in 
this instruction, as it can only become a 
language when it is possible to render it 
conventional between the various per- 
sons. In the Blind-Deaf this means of 
perception is lacking, which we find ade- 
quate only in the seeing Deaf for the 
perception of the Mimic. 


3. The Blind-Deaf, therefore, must be 
taught by means of the Oral method, 
which is the only one possible to be per- 
ceived by means of tactile and kinesthetic 
sensations, as has been proved by prac- 
tice in the modern school. 

This is the substance of the method 
thought out by the Abbé Deschamps. 
The secondary questions have been 
solved by the practical use of the 
method, as in part by the Braille system 
and by the use of the Manual Alphabet, 
which is more rapid than that of writing 
the letters on the palm of the hand. 
The latter, however, can be used in con- 
versation by those who do not know the 
Manual Alphabet. But also this difficulty 
has been overcome by Miss Helen Keller 
in using the tactile lip-reading, which in 
extreme cases of necessity can be most 
useful in receiving communications from 
persons who are ignorant of any other 
artificial expedient. 

Therefore, taking all into considera- 
tion, it is well to remember what the 
Abbé Deschamps wrote in the year 1779, 
an historical date which we have thought 
it useful to bring to the knowledge of 
all those who are interested in the edu- 
cation of the Deaf and also of the Blind- 
Deaf. 
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PROVING THE WORTH OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


An Account of Actual Experience with the System in Italy and America 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON 
Directress Torresdale House, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UCH has been said and written 

of the theory of the Montessori 
method, but very little has been printed 
of its practise in America. Because of 
the time required to work out the ideas 
contained in Montessori’s book and to 
try such others as I found abroad, I have 
refrained from sending to THE VoLTA 
REVIEW any matter whatsoever relating 
to the actual application of the system. 
I feel that I am now in a position to 
make a definite statement as to how far 
we may expect to use the method in this 
country. 

When I sailed last fall for Europe I 
had two missions. The first was to see 
various educators concerned in the “In- 
ternational Congress on the Welfare of 
Childhood and Youth,” which is the title 
of the Fourth International Congress on 
Home Education, which will be held in 
Philadelphia in 1914. The second was 
to see the schools of Italy. I could not, 


of course, study Montessori’s work in 
Rome without seeing how far she had 
departed from the usual schools in that 
city. 

I found the Milan School most inter- 
esting and instructive, and the schools in 
Rome far surpassed what had been writ- 


INTERIOR OF THE BEST KINDERGARTEN 


IN ROME 


Perhaps this accounts for Montessori’s aver- 
sion to the kindergarten 


ten of them. Now, many Americans will 
tell you that they saw nothing worth 
while in these schools.. The fact is that 
as soon as an American appears the di- 
rectress brings out the sense-training ma- 
terials—the concrete evidence of her 
method. This is the fault of the visitors 
themselves, for they are usually anxious 
to see just what the material is. The 
average visitor is admitted but once to 
each school, and, consequently, very little 
of the spirit of the system can be discov- 
ered. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
tell you of the Roman schools—Montes- 
sori and ordinary. Suffice it to say that 
I spent hours in these schools, one after 
another, going back and back again, and 
that I have one statement that I am most 
anxious to impress upon the American 
who is objecting to the early reading and 
writing that is done there. The children 
do read and write very young; but the 


INTERIOR OF AN ITALIAN MONTESsoRI scHoor, ] Work done in the San Angelo in Pescheria 
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position. I finally traced it and, 


after talking at length upon the 


GARDEN OF THE VIA GIUSTI SCHOOL, IN WHICH DR. MON- 
TESSORI'S OWN WORK IS NOW DONE 


School—which has been so ably described 
by Miss George (the one where the 
teacher, Signora Galli-Saccenti, waited 
months for the materials, but carried it 
on successfully by her spirit)—was with 
children of six years and over; in other 
words, the experiment was with the pri- 
mary grades. And it is specially of the 
primary grades that we now desire knowl- 
edge. 


ROME IS EXPERIMENTING 


system to an influential person- 
age, I asked frankly why the 
schools were there. “We are 
experimenting,” he replied. The 
two schools where the experi- 
ments are going on are the San 
Angelo (already mentioned) 
and the Fua Fusinato (No. 158 
Via Nazionale). ‘The second is 
for children of six or under. 
Thus we see that Rome is 
making definite efforts to try 
out the Montessori method with 
children under six and with 
children over that age. It is 
no haphazard trial, either, for 
the higher class in the Fua Fusinato 
School is doing excellent work under a 
teacher who has a Montessori diploma, 
while the head of the San Angelo School 
is Professor Galli-Saccenti, for a long 
time closely associated with Dr. Montes- 
sori. She is a thoroughly trained woman, 
whose heart is in the work, and a psy- 
chologist. She is the perfect Montessori 
teacher. In her school are 300 girls, 70 
being educated along Montessori lines. 


I saw the kindergar- 
tens, the ordinary public 
schools, and every school 
using the Montessori 
method, including the Via 
Giusti School and all the 
schools in the tenement. 
houses. I met many ex- 
perienced educators,whose 
views on the Montessori 
method were all opposed, 
or at least indifferent. I 
attended the Second Na- 
tional Italian Congress on 
Popular Education held in 
Rome, yet even there, in 
the home city of Montes- 
sori, not once did the 
method appear on the pro- 
gram. All this interested 
me, for I felt that some 
force was keeping the 
method in the schools of 
Rome despite strong op- 


AN ARISTOCRATIC ITALIAN SCHOOL WHERE THE MONTESSORI METHOD 
IS EMPLOYED 
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SECOND PRIMARY GRADE, SAN ANGELO SCHOOL 


“Today a lady has taken our photograph. She 
will take it to A(merica)” 


Her work is wonderful, not the least in- 
teresting part being the gradual grouping 
of the children into class- 
work. These children 
surpass those of the same 
grades of the ordinary 
public school. 

Montessori herself is 
working out the elemen- 
tary school problem in 
her own home (a friend 
of mine said that it is 
almost a domestic class) ; 
but Signora Galli-Sac- 
centi has worked it out 
in the public school. 


TOO LITTLE HAND WORK 


_ My criticism is that 
| the schools have too little 
work. The only 
school that had clay 
modeling was that in 
Milan. The only school 
where dinner was served 
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was the convent school (the Via Giusti, 
where Montessori has control). ‘The 
other schools send their pupils home for 
dinner, or else the children bring their 
lunches or are served with sandwiches, 
What I mean is that only one school has 
the regular setting and serving of the 
midday meal as it should be done. While 
the children in that school do carry in 
large bowls of soup, they well know that 
the tureens are made of unbreakable 
enamel-ware, and I have an idea that this 
begets a decided confidence in their ability 
to handle them. 

Signora Galli-Saccenti gave 13 confer- 
ences, and they were real conferences, 
We asked questions, talked over what we 
had seen, and discussed the many small 
points that are bound to come up in a 
study of this kind. One of the members 
of the class has 19 teachers under her in 
a New York State public school ; another 
has 15; we were all serious students, all 
meaning to try out the system in some 
form in this country. Before I left, Dr. 
Montessori had returned from her vaca- 
tion, and I had the pleasure of meeting 
her in her own home. She entered the 
room, bearing two reprints from THE 
Vo.iTa Review, and smilingly tapped the 
pictures of “The Everlasting Attraction of 


WRITING AFTER TWO MONTHS’ INSTRUCTION 
First Grade Primary Class in the San Angelo School 
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the Long Stair” and 
“Movable Alphabet and 
Spontaneous Writing.” 
She asked permission to 
use them in a book she is 
writing. We conversed 
for some time, during 
which she expressed her 
willingness for me to 
open the Montessori 
School at Torresdale and 
her desire that I should 
keep my records in such 
form as to make them 
of service in comparing 
them with her own. 


THE WORK IN AMERICA 


I reached home just in 
time for Christmas and 
set to work at once about 
the preparations for the 


A READING CLASS IN THE SAN ANGELO SCHOOL 


Montessori class at Tor- A free municipal school under charge of Signora Galli-Saccenti 


resdale House. I also 

supervised one—a small private class in 
Philadelphia proper. We have found 
that our hours are excellent. We open 
at 9 and close at 1. We have used the 
materials, making some decided altera- 
tions in the sand-paper letters. We have 
introduced certain kindergarten games 
and songs ; also stories. We have allowed 
liberty, not license. Our children sweep, 
dust, and choose their own material. We 
have arranged a chart which shows at a 
glance just what each child can do. Of 
course this enables the teacher to give 
such individual lessons as she sees each 
chiid needs. The total number of chil- 
dren experimented with is 18, and we find 
one fact standts out in strong contrast to 
all the rest—politeness is the keynote of 
the school. When we secure proper re- 
spect for each other and for material, we 
have made model pupils; and nearly all 
are models before long. The work is not 
easy—I would dissuade the teacher from 
attempting it on the score of doing easy 
work—but it is intensely interesting. Our 
pupils are writing (only on the black- 
board so far) with ease. They do num- 
ber work; they play; they draw; their 
vocabulary has increased wonderfully. 
Grammatical mistakes have been cor- 


rected; defective articulation improved ; 
in fact, the experiment has been a success. 


NORTHAMPTON CHARTS IN USE 


What we are doing in reading requires 
a chapter by itself, but we are working 
along a plan I have based upon the North- 
ampton charts and which has been de- 
clared psychologically good. When we 
have taught the little ones to read (at five 
or six years), I may have a report to 
make on it; but they will not be taught 
unless they demand it. 

After all, the question for many of the 
REVIEW readers is not as to the use of 
the method in the school for hearing chil- 
dren, but as to its value in the school for 
the deaf. Just what sense work have we 
been doing? A great deal of it has been 
almost identical with Montessori’s and 
much has gone beyond hers, but there is 
no gainsaying the fact that this work has 
been more or less left in the hands of the 
individual teacher. I firmly believe that 
a system of sense development carried 
out as Montessori’s is will lead not only 
to a better all-around mental development 
of the young deaf child, but will stand- 
ardize the early education of the deaf 
and make it possible for young teachers 
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to do far better work. An excellent vo- 
cabulary may be built up at the same time. 
You will say that the material is ex- 
pensive. Why not make it yourself? A 
search of the patent records (in connec- 
tion with the Montessori Didactic Appa- 


ratus and System) and an index search 
against the name of Madame Montessori 
has failed to disclose any United States. 
patents covering any of the ideas illus- 
trated in the published catalog of this. 
material. 


MR. STEIDEMANN DISAGREES WITH MR. STERN 
St. Louis School Graduate Takes Exception to Latter’s Praise of the 


Instruction Given at Milwaukee 


BY ARTHUR P. STEIDEMANN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HE following article was forwarded to 

Tue Voira Review by Rev. James H. 

Cloud, Principal of the Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, Mo., with the appended explanatory 
note. As in the case of the original article by 
Mr. Stern, we take pleasure in printing this 
expression of opinion without editorial com- 
ment, leaving our readers to draw their own 
conclusions as to the correctness of the views 
of the two authors. 

Mr. Cloud tells of Mr. Steidemann’s career 
and success in life as follows: 

“The writer of the subjoined article, Arthur 
O. Steidemann, B. S., is a graduate of Gal- 
laudet (Public Day) School for the Deaf, St. 
Louis; of Gallaudet (National) College for 
the Deaf, Washington, D. C., and of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. At the last-named 
institution, which is for the hearing, he took 
the full course in engineering, graduating with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, at an age 
rather below the average for the University. 

“At the University Mr. Steidemann special- 
ized in architecture, and since his graduation, 
several years ago, has been connected with 
leading firms of architects in St. Louis. Mr. 
Steidemann has been exceptionally successful 
in his chosen profession. His case affords a 
good illustration of the fact that the ability to 
speak and read the lips, or the lack of that 
ability, makes no essential difference to a deaf 
student in attendance at a hearing university, 
or in his subsequent professional or business 
career.” 


My attention was recently called to 
the article entitled “What the Milwaukee 
School Has Done for Me,” in the Oc- 
tober number of THe Review. 
I have read the article with interest, and 
wish to say that in my opinion it is an 
error to credit the oral training with the 
progress of the student referred to. A 


naturally bright boy will in time forge 
ahead of his fellow-students under any 
method by which they are taught. With 
students of the same caliber, the com- 
bined schools have produced the same 
results. As a local example, some of 
the pupils of the Gallaudet School and 
the St. Louis Public Day School for the 
Deaf take instruction in manual training 
with district and high school students, 
and get along fully as well as their hear- 
ing companions. 

If my experience as a graduate of 
Washington University, of this city, is 
of any value, I can assure Mr. Stern 
that a combined-method-educated deaf 
youth has attended a higher institution 
of learning, mingled with his hearing 
classmates, been present at all lectures 
and recitations, and carried himself 
throughout the course to his graduation 
without any assistance whatever. The 
writer is a fair lip-reader, and can say 
that lip-reading will be of no practical 
use in a university where classes num- 
ber from 10 to 200 students, with in- 
struction almost wholly by means of lec- 
tures and with but few individual reci- 
tations, and with the professor’s face 
buried in his notes or turned toward his 
charts or slates, if not already con- 
cealed by some hirsute adornment. ‘The 
chances of securing some wisdom front 
the lips of the instructor are practically 
nil. Even were it possible to catch some 
words under favorable conditions, it 
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‘would not help, as nothing could be 


guessed at, as is often the case in conver- 
sational oral work. The only way to 
have a difficult point explained is in 
reading the note-books of students in 
adjoining seats, in additional study, or in 
an explanation from the instructor at 
some convenient time. 

Mr. Stern, the student referred to in 
the article, has my best wishes for his 
success in case he attends a university. 
He need not question whether he could 
have done the same had he used the sign 
language. He could, and I advise him 
to learn all he can—even the sign lan- 


guage, since only those decry it who are 
ignorant of its force, beauty, and sim- 
plicity. 

In response to a query from the Editor of 
Tue’ VoLta Review, as to whether Mr. Steide- 
mann himself spoke and read the lips, that 
gentleman replied as follows: 

I speak and read the lips, but only do 
so (read the lips) of people with whom 
I am familiar—the home folks, some 
relatives, and the hearing people with 
whom I am thrown daily. I try the lip- 
reading stunt on others also when I can 
guess in what line the conversation is 
going ; otherwise take to pencil. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE BELLEVILLE SCHOOL 


Y COURTESY of the “Canadian 
Mute,” published at the Belleville, 
Ontario, Canada, School for the Deaf, 
we print herewith two interesting photo- 


graphs of rather unusual industrial work 
carried on at that institution. 

The larger picture shows the interior 
of the school bake-shop, in which four 


THE BAKE-SHOP: BELLEVILLE SCHOOL 
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THE DAIRY BARN: BELLEVILLE SCHOOL 


boys, under the instruction of Mr. Boyd, 
master baker, prepare all of the bread 
and much of the pastry used in the 
school. The other cut presents a scene 


in the dairy barn, where the pupils re- 
ceive practical instruction in this phase 
of agricultural life under the direction of 
competent overseers. 


Following out a policy inaugurated some 
time ago, THE Vota Review will continue to 
present at frequent intervals illustrated articles 
dealing with the work done at leading schools 
for the deaf of various types throughout the 
world. We believe that much good can be 
accomplished by this means of calling public 
attention to these most important institutions, 
of which unfortunately all too little is known 
by the general public. Articles of this nature 
soon to appear include: “The American School, 
at Hartford, for the Deaf,” by Job Williams, 
L. H. D., Principal; “The Alabama School for 
the Deaf, Talladega, Ala.,” by J. H. McFar- 
lane; “Home School for Little Deaf Children,” 
Kensington, Md.,” by Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, 
and the “Arkansas Deaf-Mute Institute,” by 
Isaac B. Gardner. 


Tue Vora Review takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the appearance, beginning with the 
May issue, of a series of graphical representa- 
tions of the work done by Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell in investigating hereditary deaf- 
ness. These charts portray in vivid form the 
facts deduced from Dr. E. A. Fay’s work on 
“Marriages of the Deaf,” published in 1898 by 
the Volta Bureau, taking those cases for con- 
sideration where deafness has appeared for 
three or more successive generations. In all, 
a series of 80 diagrams will be printed, running 
through Io issues of the magazine. This study 
should be of especial value to physicians and 
others engaged in eugenics investigation, al- 


though of interest as well to all who are inter- 
ested in work among the deaf. 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal of the 
New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing 
and Contributing Editor of THe Vorra Re- 
VIEW, presents in the May issue of the maga- 
zine a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the subject of lip-reading, entitled “The 
Physiological Basis of the Visible Movements 
in Lip-reading.” We feel sure the value of 
this article will be appreciated by all teachers 
of the deaf engaged in oral work, as well as 
lip-readers themselves. 


The attention of our readers is called to the 
large number of additions to THE Vorra RE- 
view’s Board of Contributing Editors, which 
we are able to announce in this issue. This 
Board now includes 15 recognized leaders in 
the work for the deaf and hard-of-hearing in 
six different countries. Through their help the 
Review is assured of comprehensive reports of 
progress in the field covered by the magazine. 


The second article of Dr. E. W. Scripture’s 
series on “New Methods of Improving the 
Voices of the Deaf” will deal with the “Stro- 
bilion,” a new apparatus for teaching control 
of the pitch of the voice by means of the sight. 
This machine is used for the same purpose as 
the “Double-flame Trainer,” described in the 
present issue, but an entirely different method 
is employed. 
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THE BUREAU SUPERINTENDENT'S PERSONAL VIEWS 


URING forty-five years the demand for qualified teachers of the “North- 

ampton” quality has far exceeded the supply. And it is a very high compli- 
ment to the two women, Miss Harriet B. Rogers and Miss Caroline A. Yale, who 
have been in charge of Clarke School since it was opened, in 1867, that the com- 
petency and efficiency there established is today virtually the world’s highest 
standard of qualification in classifying the ability of teachers of the deaf. 

Thus it seems a pity that Miss Yale cannot be at the head of a great State, 
or a National, or even an International, normal training school for teachers of 
the deaf. where scores of able and enthusiastic young people could be qualified 
to go out and teach deaf pupils in a manner and with results that would reflect 
credit on school and teacher. 

There is only one Miss Yale, and now is the time to lay for coming genera- 
tions of deaf children the foundation of ways and means that will insure that 
future teachers of the deaf will be thoroughly imbued with the “Northampton” 
spirit and properly mirror “Northampton” quality. 

Should the tentative plans of adherents of the Catholic Church materialize 
in establishing a large normal training school for teachers of the deaf, the results 
are certain to justify the outlay, if a high standard of qualification is maintained 
from the beginning. And what a magnificent memorial a high-class training 
school would be to the memory of the Abbé de l’Epée! Because there was no 
one else to undertake the work, this gentle-minded, sympathetic priest entered this 
new field of human endeavor when nearly sixty years of age. In the beginning 
he had no knowledge of the little that had been accomplished by others, yet his 
strong common sense led him to adopt and utilize, during a period of two years, 
“the only way of entirely restoring those in this predicament to society.” If the 
desire to provide instruction for a large number of pupils led to the adoption of 
methods that later were discarded, his better judgment led him to place on record 
four years later a reiteration of his early statements, which read, “The only means 
to render deaf-mute children useful fo society is to teach them to hear with their 
eyes and to express themselves with their voices. . . . The deaf and mute 
can speak like us when they are instructed. . . . To teach the mute how to 
dispose his organs to emit voices and form distinct speech is an operation neither 
long nor painful. Three or four lessons advance this business very much, if they 
do not thoroughly accomplish it, in following the method of M. Bonet, a Spaniard, 
printed about one hundred and fifty years ago. . . . I speak with my hands 
crossed behind my back. . . . I purposely whisper, suppressing all sounds of 
my speech. However, my deaf pupils understand what I say with their eyes, and 
write or repeat it at will.” 

* * * x 

There is a pressing need for competent colored teachers for colored deaf 
children. Superintendents of schools for the colored deaf appreciate the economic 
profitableness of having every colored deaf child taught speech and speech-reading, 
but are helpless under present conditions, and their efforts to promote the teaching 
of speech to all the colored pupils intrusted to their care will be seriously handi- 
capped until a normal training school for colored teachers of the deaf is estab- 
lished. Though the superintendent of a school is white, the principal and every 
teacher under him may be colored; hence, it is not surprising that white teachers 
rarely accept a position in such a school. The superintendent may desire to have 
far better oral work than is being done, but is helpless so long as there is no source 
of supply of competent colored teachers of the “Northampton” type. Were sev- 
eral southern States to join in establishing a normal training school for colored 
teachers of deaf children, there is little doubt but that a desirable principal would 
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be found to train the colored teachers. Under proper management, such a school 
should prove a profitable investment for the States that joined in its creation and 
maintenance. 

Not only are colored children justly entitled to a good common school edu- 
cation, but it is a frightfully expensive error of judgment for any State to with- 
hold the ways and means that will insure to every child the ability to clearly 
differentiate between right and wrong. Here is a missionary field in which the 
right person can find a harvest ready for gleaning, the fruits from which will keep 
green the memory of doer and deeds during many years. 

The Volta Bureau is notified that it will shortly be in receipt of certain man- 
uscript letters, notes, etc., relating to pioneer efforts to promote the teaching of 
speech to deaf children during the years 1858 to 1868, and it takes this occasion 
to call attention not only to the generosity of the donor, but to the high value 
such gifts will necessarily possess to coming generations of students and investi- 

ators. 

. Probably many of our readers have letters written in past years concerning 
the instruction of deaf children, or leaflets, circulars, clippings, old school books, 
periodicals, or reports, issued so long ago that they are now yellow with age. 
If so, do not destroy them, but send them to the Volta Bureau, where they will 
be preserved in its fireproof library; or if they prove to be duplicates of what is 
already on file, they will be exchanged for desirable literature with other bureaus 
or schools in this and foreign countries. 

The demand from foreign schools for whatever literature will serve to pro- 
mote their aims and purposes is constantly on the increase and covers a wide 
range of subjects. No higher type of missionary work can be imagined than to 
supply the works that present what has been done, to the end that duplication 
and waste of effort may be avoided, and that the education of deaf children in 
all parts of the world may proceed along the lines most economically and intel- 
lectually productive. 

Our readers will understand that the Bureau’s object in securing possession 
of this literature is to preserve it and make it available to all who are interested. 
Preservation naturally presupposes possession. Once in the possession of the 
Bureau, it will receive the best of care; the name of the generous giver will be 
duly recorded, the material card-indexed and catalogued and filed in its re- 
spective department in the library if originals, or in the duplicate room if dupli- 
cates of what is already on file. 

To the end that one valuable collection of literature may be accessible to 
future students of problems relating to deafness, a broad-minded friend has 
desired that his entire literary accumulation of many years of earnest profes- 
sional effort shall be transferred to the Volta Bureau when his earthly work is 
ended. 

But whether you have much or little, send it to the Bureau now. A single 
leaflet or an old report that you deem of slight value may be just what is needed 
to complete a series or a set. Throw away nothing relating to the deaf. Only 
this week requests came from India and from Holland for supplies of literature. 
No charge was made for the packages sent, and some good is certain to follow 
this free distribution. Will you help? 

In this connection, the Volta Bureau invites the attention of superintendents 
and principals of all schools for the deaf, whether in America or foreign coun- 
tries, to the possibility of there being duplicate copies of old circulars and reports 
from schools other than their own stored away in garret or basement, and that 
the gift of these to the Bureau might enable it to complete certain files in its own 
library or in that of some other school. 
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THOUGHTS FROM THE SCHOOL-PAPER EDITORS 


The local committee that has in hand the 
preparations for the meeting of the National 
Association of the Deaf in Cleveland, Ohio, 
next summer, has adopted what it calls a 
slogan, thus: “To Sixth City, or to the Woods.” 
A correspondent to the Deaf Mute’s Journal, 
writing from Cleveland, interprets the slogan 
to mean: “To Sixth City,” all who are for the 
N. A. D. and the combined system; “to the 
Woods,” all who are for pure oralism. The 
correspondent states that this slogan is “one 
that will undoubtedly meet with the approval 
of every right-thinking person from coast to 
coast.” 

At the risk of being classed among wrong 
thinkers, we shall dare to express our disap- 
proval of the slogan as it has been interpreted. 
It would be a sorry day when the National 
Association barred from its conventions, or 
declared unwelcome, those who happened to 
disagree with the majority as to educational 
methods. Secure in honesty of purpose and in 
the justice of the cause it upholds, the Asso- 
ciation should be open to all, and should invite 
the freest and fullest discussion. No great 
and good cause can afford to be intolerant and 
apply the cloture against those holding dis- 
senting views. Refusal to hear and consider 
opposing arguments is generally regarded as 
a sign of weakness. Instead of posting the 
“Verboten” sign, the N. A. D. should extend 
a cordial invitation to all, irrespective of edu- 
cational “race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” with the aim in view to convince 
the doubting, strengthen the wavering, and win 
over the opposing.—Minnesota Companion. 


We do believe the combined system contains 
the germ for the best solution of the educa- 
tion of the deaf child, as yet in a very unde- 
veloped state. But Dr. Smith has uttered the 
wisest words we have seen yet uttered for the 
consideration of the National Association. It 
was, indeed, a black day for the education of 
the deaf when circumstances permitted the 
organization of the Association. There is 
something radically wrong when men who are 
devoting their lives to deaf children refuse to 
sit in the same council chamber. Dr. Smith, 
preach your doctrine to our educators at large. 
Destroy the Convention and the Association, 
Tue Review, and the Annals, and erect over 
their graves an organization and an advocate 
that will develop a system of education that 
will be a credit to our workers.—Palmetto 


Leaf. 


There has been some discussion in the press 
of late as to the moral and spiritual status of 
the deaf. The prevalent opinion seems to be 
that the deaf, as a rule, are not strictly “up 


to it,’ in a moral and spiritual way; in other 
words, it is hinted that the deaf do not possess 
fully developed moral and spiritual natures. 

Our own observation in the matter has not 
been wide enough to justify any generalizing. 
The trouble with most of us is that we are 
too prone to generalize from narrow fields of 
observation, or from meager data. This is 
entirely at variance with the ways of the scien- 
tist. No hasty generalizings or deductions 
characterize your modern man of science. He 
is slow, patient, and thorough. The conclusions 
he reaches—that is, when he reaches a con- 
clusion—are such as are tenable; such as can 
hold their own in a stern court of reason. 

However, suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that the deaf are, as a class, deficient in moral 
and spiritual qualifications. Whose fault is it? 
Is it the fault of any one? Or must the sin, 
if sin there be, be laid against our methods? 

We are inclined to believe that it is largely 
the fault of the teacher. We are not endeavor- 
ing to shoulder any more sins of commis- 
sion or omission on the already overburdened 
shoulders of that poor drudge known as the 
teacher; but we do think that the quality of 
earnestness, the spirit, and the enthusiasm, 
which is a quality we might represent by the 
algebraic letter X in the teaching of most of 
us, has much to do with it. As a rule, all of 
the teaching we do is done in a matter-of-fact 
way. We bind the pupil, Prometheus-like, to 
what may be called a material plane. Rarely, 
if ever, do we dare lift him to what may be 
called a spiritual plane of ideals, or show him 
the spiritual plane of the counter-ideal; in 
other words, such things as type-qualities are 
not written large in our teaching. Not having 
had ideals of the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful developed; not having had his delicacy and 
purity of taste jarred upon now and then by 
the anti-ideals of truth, beauty, and goodness, 
that the contrast might be all the more marked, 
the child is a derelict, in so far as the evince- 
ment of spiritual qualities is concerned. 

We are too prone, as intimated above, to 
keep ‘our charges upon the material plane. 
They afe deaf; their deafness renders them 
unfit to be raised to spiritual planes, we argue. 
We are content at giving them language drills 
dealing with dry, commonplace matter of 
things. Language, language, is our cry; lan- 
guage is everything; it is the swmmum bonum 
of the deaf! We make it his heaven, his God, 
and rule that he shall bow down and do hom- 
age unto it. 

Now, are we not making just a trifle too 
much of this matter of language for the deaf? 
Language is important; it is very important. 
But is it every thing? Are there not other and 
higher things—qualities—that should be de- 
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veloped, and cannot we develop them and, at 
the same time, commit no unpardonable sins 
against our language-god? For instance, in- 
stead of making foolish stories the basis of 
our language drills, cannot we draw our ma- 
terial from literature? Cannot we simplify 
stories that are rich in type-qualities? Cannot 
we emphasize these qualities and thus lead the 
pupil to teach himself as to their relative 
values? As for teaching our pupils, there is 
no such thing; we only lead them to teach 
themselves. 

We are conscious that there are some teach- 
ers who do attempt to make stories that pos- 
sess an ideal value the basis of their language 
drills. Such stories are much more valuable 
than such silly tommy-rot as “The cat ran,” 
“The cat caught the rat,” and the like. And 
yet we have noted that seldom, very seldom, 
are such exceptions to the general rule made 
without “Up goes the hushed amaze of hands 
and eyes” from some prosaic, matter-of-fact 
teacher or superior. 

We must remember that the deaf are human. 
They are just like other people, only they lack 
the sense of hearing. This injustice of nature 
should not—in fact, does not—result in any 
shortcomings in their spiritual or moral quali- 
fications. When there are cases of the kind, 
the teacher or the method is to blame. If we 
deal in commonplace matters all the time, we 
must expect to turn out plain, commonplace 
characters. We should put aside all prejudices 
as to methods and look at this matter in a sane 
light. It is here where our responsibility is 
to a Higher Power than the powers that be, 
to whose wishes we usually bow. We should 
remember that to develop character we must 
lift the child to spiritual planes; must assist 
him to develop type-senses within “that will 
establish for all things their respective degrees 
of nobility and worth.” When we awake to 
the truth of this, then, and not till then, will 
it be beyond the possibility for any one to hint 
at the lack of spiritual worth or moral recti- 
tude in our pupils—Nebraska Journal. 


Readers of THE Vora Review will be glad 
to learn that the newspaper accounts of a re- 
cent accident to George Draper Osgood, a deaf 
graduate of Harvard University, who has been 
mentioned several times in these columns, were 
greatly exaggerated. Mr. Osgood was severely 
burned in an explosion in the Harvard Chem- 
ical Laboratory, but there is no truth in the 
report that he would lose his sight; as, on the 
contrary, complete recovery is expected. 

Mr. Osgood is now working for his doctor’s 
degree in the field of chemistry, having se- 
cured his M. S. degree by extra work during 
his undergraduate course. 


It is reported that the youngest child of the 
royal family of Spain, the Princess Maria 
Christina, is defective in hearing, as well as 
Don Jaime, an older brother. It will be re- 
membered that Dr. Vincente Llorente, the Span- 
ish court physician, visited this country last 
fall to investigate methods of educating the 
young prince, although at that time it was not 
suspected that two children were afflicted. 


ADVERTISING IN THE REVIEW. 


With this issue, for the first time, THE 
ReEvIEW includes advertising matter in 
its columns, this feature having been made 
possible by a recent ruling of the Post-office 
Department. We feel that for certain lines of 
work the value of THe Review as an adver- 
tising medium can be surpassed by no other 
publication offering the same space rates, while 
our readers can rest assured that all advertise- 
ments which appear in our columns will be ~ 
such as to be of real importance to them. We 
believe this new feature of the magazine will 
be decidedly beneficial to all parties concerned, 
and bespeak the aid of all our friends in mak- 
ing this a fact. 
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